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One who sets out to fix the metes and bounds of a secondary cur- 
“riculum soon finds that conditions are changing with modern rapidity. 
If he devoutly wish that an assignment of the subject had been deferred 
ten years, he may also congratulate himself that he was not called upon 
ten years sooner. 

Our subject falls easily into three divisions: articulation, values, 
and time limits. 

On the side touching higher education, the closing years of the old 
century are clearing away many perplexities. The necessity of ransack- 
ing the catalogues and writing the registrars of a dozen different insti- 
tutions, that no scrap of preparation may be overlooked, has been 
obviated, in part at least, by agreement and by large sectional associa- 
tions representing both departments of education, and putting forth 
common requirements in some of the more perplexing subjects. In 
all probability, the number of these associations will increase. They 
will cover the entire country, and will include all subjects. They will 
recognize one another’s requirements. National committees are also 
at work whose findings will gain wide acceptance. While it is yet too 
early to say that we are ready to trust our individual, our local, and 
our sectional preferences to the mercy of one great syndicate, it is clear 
that conference will follow conference, and that, be it for freedom or 
be it for cramping, entrance requirements are on the rapid road toward 
national uniformity. On this side of the question, then, there is every 


‘Paper by Geo. B. AITON, Inspector of State High Schools for Minnesota, read 
at the Joint Session of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Ciub and Classical Conference at 
Ann Arbor, April 1, 1898. See p. 458. 
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reason to expect a large-minded treatment of the secondary curric- 
ulum. 

On the other side—the side that touches the people —the opening 
years of the new century, while relieved of the perplexities mentioned, 
will usher in a larger problem than we have hitherto worked at. Ten 
years ago we had about one-fourth of a million students in secondary 
work; ten years hence, if present factors continue in operation, we 
shall have an enrollment of over one million and a quarter. The 
growth of all departments of education, except rural, has been exceed- 
ingly gratifying ; the growth of secondary education is phenomenal. 
Now this remarkable growth is due, in the main, to a sudden expan- 
sion of our public high-school system, and brings into prominence 
two conditions of increasing consequence to our discussion. First, 
a popular or non-preparatory enrollment, and second, popular control. 
Notwithstanding a great increase in the attendance at institutions of 
higher education, the present percentage of secondary students prepar- 
ing for college has fallen to 18 per cent. of our total enrollment 
and does not seem likely to rise. Indeed, the percentage of high- 
school students who are preparatory is rated at only 14 per cent. 
This means that over four-fifths of the students for whom we would 
arrange courses of study are attending with a purpose, so far as they 
have any, different from that for which academies and, for that matter, 
high schools, were originally established. Multiplicity of aims is then 
the first consequence of popular enrollment, and brings into issue with 
increasing pertinacity the question of majority and minority rights, 
and the whole subject of educational values. 

The second consequence of our growth is equally important. 
Popular control means that secondary schools, started for a particular 
purpose, intermediate between the common school and the college, 
between the graded school and the university, have widened in scope 
until they are regarded by the people as an important semi-terminal 
part of the public school system, subject to popular management, and 
calling for a corresponding enlargement of our plans and ideas of 
secondary organization. 

Here, then, is our problem. We shall soon have a round million 
of young people in secondary schools. We desire to retain the best 
traditions of the past; we desire to win laurels in the preparation of 
students for advanced study ; we desire our best influence and our best 
effort to go with the overwhelming majority immediately into the life 
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of the community. We must have the respect of the educated; we 
must retain the confidence of the public. These apparently conflicting 
purposes may be reconciled in one way, and only one. I give you 
this as our first principle. Whatever is truly best for the people is best 
for the school, and ultimately best for higher education. ‘The converse is 
also true. Whatever is best for higher education is best for the school, 
and ultimately best for the people, but the second proposition is more 
difficult to maintain. The real interests of the common school, the 
high school, and the university, the academy and the college, are 
identical. What these interests are cannot be determined by pure 
reason. The principles of education, like all principles of sociology, 
are matters of opinion. They are our deliberate judgments, strength- 
ened and buttressed by experience. 

In forming courses of study, the persistent preferences of any con- 
siderable portion of the community should be recognized, each in its 
appropriate place and course. Within the limits of their resources, 
higher institutions should give these subjects and these courses equal 
recognition ; and conversely, all secondary courses should be prepar- 
atory courses. However they may differ in subject-matter, secondary 
courses should agree in length, number of subjects, and, so far as is 
possible with differing material, in intensity. So far as curriculum 
goes, the difference between a large school and a small one should be 
a difference in the number of courses. The one course of a small 
school in a village should be quite the same in extent, vigor, and sug- 
gestiveness, as the corresponding course in the large schools of a 
metropolis. The poverty stricken, scraggly course leading nowhere, 
has no rational place, and is of small service to the people. Once the 
universities base their requirements on limits of time and substance, 
and reduce the number of subjects required for entrance to all courses 
to a retreating minimum, the best interests of the people require that 
all courses be preparatory. No subject with insufficient nutriment to 
develop an advanced student has sufficient nutriment to develop a 
citizen and a member of society. No such subject has a rightful place 
in the school of the people. Any subject possessing real quality to 


develop a young person may well be recognized for entrance by our 
colleges and universities. Theoretically, then, we brush away all con- 
flict of interest between the people and institutions of higher learning ; 
practically, we must recognize and give play to divergence of views, 
leaving to time the decision between courses. 
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Having extended the American doctrine of equal suffrage to sub- 
jects and courses, it by no means follows that all courses and all sub- 
jects have equal value, or that there is no orderly sequence. Indeed, 
one of the three propositions upon which the science of education 
finally rests, is that subjects have unequal educational value, but it is 
sufficient for our present purpose to proceed on the assumption that 
each subject or group of subjects has educational value of a particular 
kind. I think that as in the case of permanent identity of interest 
between the people and institutions of higher learning, we may also 
see certain relations between learning and the learner, so evidently 
permanent as to rise in their statement to the dignity of principles 
underlying the making of courses of study for secondary schools. 

Arranging the subjects usually taught in secondary schools in six 
convenient groups, we shall have the following: literature, language — 
I separate the two for a purpose —literature, language, history, 
including its usual associates, science, mathematics, and the industrial 
arts. This arrangement is, of course, arbitrary; Greek and Latin, 
for instance may be regarded as literature, as language, or as science, 
and they even trench on the province of history; but this grouping is 
not likely to lead to confusion. 

Of all subjects, literature should clearly have first place. Bear- 
ing in mind that outside reading may so readily be secured, I do not 
suppose that literature needs a large share of time; but if I may lay 
down one rule dogmatically, it is that literature should have a contin- 
uous and prominent position in every course of study. Not an affected 
gossip and chatter about authors and books, but, as John Morley puts 
it, “a sincere and living interest in the thoughts, the feelings, the 
moods, the ideas, the principles, which it is the business of literature 
to build up in our minds and characters.” In an enlightened people 
native literature should lead. French for France, German for Ger- 
many, and English for English-speaking peoples. Of all the arts, 
literature is native, indigenous; but as foreign architecture, music, 
painting, and sculpture become auxiliary and stimulating, so our study 
of foreign literature ought to be so shaped as to give the greatest pos- 
sible impulse to an interest in and understanding of our own literature. 
I think that we ought to attach the greatest importance to the literary 
jnfluence of the passages and works chosen for study and translation. 

Literature is essential; language is only necessary. We have 
known people who could neither read nor write so familiar with the 
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good thought and motive of literature, especially biblical, that they 
were respected and in their way influential. In this sense literature is 
essential. In the sense that language opens the way to all the other 
groups, even in part to the industrial arts, language is a necessity. A 
discussion of this group is a delicate subject. But, aside from the 
value of foreign literatures and the number of foreign languages in 
the secondary school, and wholly independent of whether we have 
two ancient and one modern, or one ancient and one modern, or two 
modern, or one ancient, or one modern tongue, there is certainly one 
principle which holds good in the making of all courses. It is like all 
Gaul in this respect, that it may be divided into three parts: 

1. The study of foreign languages is requisite to a mastery of our own. 

z. Foreign languages should be made strictly auxiliary. 

3. Foreign languages should assume a full share of the entire responsi- 
bility which rests on the language group. 

How language shall be studied ages hence, when that tongue best 
fitted to commercial purposes shall have become universal, and all 
foreign languages have become ancient, we cannot say; but the lan- 
guages in which the infancy of literature was cradled will always 
be fundamental. Growth, evolution, development, will be subjects 


of investigation. Comparison must ever be the basis of measure, of 


judgment. 

Probably less than two per cent. of the students now in secondary 
work will utilize foreign languages to reach sources of information 
otherwise inaccessible. The special function of foreign languages in a 
secondary course is to give the young student a fit mastery of interpre- 
tation and expression. Looking over the four courses of study recom- 
mended by the Committee of ‘Ten, we find that, after crediting a part of 
the Greek, Latin, French, and German to literature, and making some 
allowance for training in scientific thought, there still remains an 
expenditure of from one and one-half to four times as great on foreign 
languages as is spent on the English language. If we accept these 
courses, it is manifestly fair that foreign languages should bear a large 
part of the responsibility which falls on the language group. It is 
manifestly unfair and unwise to restrict the English language to a 
comparatively few points, and then hold it entirely responsible for the 
lack of results. 

The present illiteracy of pupils applying for admission to college 
is unendurable. The inefficiency of those who go elsewhere or stay at 
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home may be inferred. It is incumbent upon the language group, 
not simply upon English, but upon the whole group, to yield better 
results, or to give away for a reorganization on a different basis. The 
truth is, our text-books and our instructors in all languages ought to 
be more alert to the responsibility of teaching young people to grasp 
the thought of discourse, and to express it in idiomatic modern Eng- 
lish. Of course, other groups owe the language group assistance, but 
they cannot be held responsible. So far as the writer of this paper has 
been able to think around this many-sided question, he is of the 
opinion that in secondary schools the dignified and true attitude of 
the foreign languages to English should be: ‘“‘ We enjoy your hospi- 
tality, we aim to render an equivalent; when you need our room, let 
us know. We are glad to be of service; we believe that we are of 
service; we believe that we are in a measure indispensable ; whenever 
and so far as you can do better, let us go.” 

The claim of history and its associates to position is second only 
to that of literature. Literature is potent to form private character 
and motive; history is potent to direct one’s public activities. The 
public demand for modern history and some knowledge of social 
science is imperative, and must be met. Our historical courses must 
be organized with a view to an understanding of the present in the 
light of the past, that our students may mold the future. I am of the 
opinion that in some courses advanced mathematics must yield some- 
what to the claims of the history group. 

As to science, it is the complement of mathematics. Of the three 
lines of scientific investigation at least two should be represented. As 
in the case of mathematics, no other group is an equivalent. 

I deem it remarkable that the Committee of Ten, whose report has 
done so much to enlarge our secondary horizon, did not mention the 
industrial arts; for in my judgment they have special significance in 
education. All the groups represent work— mental effort— but the 
industrial group represents work which is a combination of mental and 
muscular effort, joined for the production of material utility. No 
amount of play, muscular effort in the form of athletics, invaluable for 
health and disposition, has the effect on character that is exerted by 
intelligent productive labor. One reason why farm-bred boys and 
boys familiar with mechanics have made much of their scholastic 
advantages, is that the industrial factor has been active in their educa- 
tion. One reason why town-bred students of capable parentage and 
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of excellent scholastic attainments often appear to lack faculty is that 
they have not engaged in productive labor. Far from labor being a 
curse, it would seem that a certain stability, power of will, and prac- 
tical understanding of society can hardly be had in any other way 
than that of useful bodily toil. The industrial arts in the school are 
not a full equivalent for the same arts out of school; but their intro- 
duction, which is as yet a mere beginning, is founded on sound 
philosophy, and they have come to stay. Another argument of equal 
cogency may be advanced. The rift in American society is annually 
widening. Contempt for labor—inexcusable, unpardonable, suicidal 
—I say suicidal, because families of leisure soon run out—has been 
met by envy passing into bitterness of heart, an unseemly, unin- 
formed, destructive dislike for those who have escaped from toil. Say 
cheerily at nightfall to a strong, healthy man with a dinner pail, as I 
lately endeavored to do, “ Well, sir, you appear to have done a good 
day’s work,” and he will reply in no affable tone: ‘“That’s not the worst 
of it; I’ve a great many more to do yet.” 

The industrial arts should not be placed in all courses; they are 
not needed in all schools; but they should not, as is often the case, 
be set off in aseparate building. They should be an integral part of 
our secondary curriculum. They should be a part of some one course. 
They cannot do everything, but when a school learns to take the youth’s 
workaday apron and the miss’s workaday cap as matters of course 
in the school building ; when intelligence of eye and skill of hand are 
recognized by school authorities; when the spirit of scholarship per- 
vades the shops and studios, and the healthful spirit of useful labor 
pervades other departments, all learn to look with enlightened respect 
upon work and workers, and the industrial arts take their natural place 
among the humanistic subjects. 

It is not necessary in my judgment that all groups be given equal 
place, or that all be represented in a single course of study. School 
life is not the only education. One of the keenest readers of science 
and history in my acquaintance was educated on languages and mathe- 
matics. It is not unusual to find the graduate of an engineering course 
delightfully conversant with the best literature. But we do need to 
understand that each group has its own value, and that our courses 
should be framed accordingly. All the groups give information, 
discipline, and culture, but each group has a particular service to per- 
form. Language opens the door, mathematics gives rude strength 
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and capacity, and science gives method of thought; but literature, 
history, and, I add, the industrial arts, give attitude, push, and judg- 
ment in the conduct of life. 

As to time limits, length of course comes first for consideration. 
Four years is traditional and fairly well established in most parts of the 
country, but with no scientific reason for the location of either terminus. 
The upper grammar grades should be added to the high school. Then 
something should be done to lessen the jolt of transition. I am in 
favor of stronger grammar-school work in literature, American history, 
and those principles of English grammar common to all literary lan- 


guages, in preference to an earlier introduction of secondary subjects. 
The other end of our curriculum might well be extended. Our stronger 
institutions of higher education are becoming quite large enough, and 
it is desirable to encourage by state subsidy the addition of two years 
in our large secondary schools, in order that local centers may be built 
up, and many young people be kept nearer home until they are ready 


to enter the junior year of the university. 

No psychological principle has yet determined the number of sub- 
jects a student may carry at one time. Experience and common sense 
must decide. I have already said that the single course of a small 
school should contain as many subjects as the corresponding course of 
a large school. Put the other way, the multiplication of facilities and 
instructors in a large school is no reason for crowding an additional 
number of subjects into any one course. Simplicity, frugality, digestion, 
elbowroom are the rules of mental health. Norisa choppy programme 
of one subject twice a week and something else three times a week the 
best plan. It is thought by some that if lessons, in history for example, 
are separated by a sufficient interval, assimilation is more complete. 
I think this is true if intervening lessons are not given in some other 
subject. So faras I am able to see, irregularity of daily programme 
begets irregularity of preparation, gives occasion for loquacity of 
instruction, and entails a series of what are known to disheartened 
teachers as ‘ Monday lessons.” 

The pressure of many subjects for place in each course originates 
in a laudable affection for each, anda desire that all the subject groups 
be largely represented. I am satisfied that the next notable step in 
secondary work will aim to satisfy this desire by merging what are now 
regarded and taught as distinct and too often unrelated subjects. 
English literature, composition and rhetoric will be blended ; history, 
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political economy, social science and civics will, for secondary schools, 
be made one continuous subject. The distinction between real and 
nominal wages will be made in terms of the Athenian obolus as well 
as of the American dollar. Algebra and geometry will not be separated, 
and other combinations will be formed, reducing greatly a pressure 
that will increase instead of decrease until the problem is solved in the 
way I have indicated. 

In contending that each serious subject should appear in the pro- 
gramme daily, I also hold that each subject accorded a place should 
hold its position for not less than a full year. As a basis, let us say, 
a unit of secondary work is one of not to exceed three solid subjects, 
given five times a week for one school year. 

Venturing on the doubtful and dangerous ground of a specific 
single course, a course for a village situated within the influence of 
this university, with suitable library and laboratory facilities for a small 
enrollment, I would say, bearing in mind conditions of instruction as 
they now are, that the following is a suitable course of study : 


1. A daily exercise in English for four years, combining the language and 
the literature, but not calling for severe or extended outside work, to count 
as two credits. 

2. A daily exercise in Latin for four years, contributing largely to the 
English, to count as four credits. 

3. Three to four exercises a week in history and allied subjects, enlarged 
by library work, for two years, say the second and third, to count as two credits. 

4. Three to four exercises a week in science, enlarged by laboratory work 
for three years, say first, third, and fourth, to count as three credits. 

5. A daily exercise in mathematics for three years, say first, second and 
fourth, to count as three credits. Total fourteen credits. 


I do not, as I have said, value so highly the third year of mathe- 
matics, and would be willing to have students give additional time to 
intensive work chosen from other groups, as grammar and American. 
history. 

If you ask me why not less mathematics, less science, and more 
language, I offer no objection; I only insist that you take out as much 
as you put in. I believe that the course submitted is frugal and 
nutritious ; that it fits for advanced study and for immediate participa- 
tion in society, and I believe it is a course that a small but intelligent 
community will stand to. 

In all these considerations I have been painfully aware that opinion 
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is our chief reliance. One can hardly foresee future conditions. The 
time may come when the family and the community will teach, at least 
I hope so, much of what is now delegated to the school. It may at 
that time be the better policy to address school education more exclu- 
sively to the intellect, but at the present day, in the present state of 
society, much as is the need of extended and well-ordered knowledge 
we are in greater need of strong and well-directed wills. 

For the present, the secondary curriculum should give the greater 
prominence to humanitarian subjects. Science and the humanities 
must indeed go together. Knowledge and wisdom must go hand in 


hand : 
“Who loves not knowledge, who shall fix 
Her pillars?” But, ‘ Let her know her place. 
She is the second, not the first.” 


THE RESULTS OF THE CHICAGO EXPERIMENT IN 
INTRODUCING LATIN INTO THE SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADES‘ 

No suBJECT, outside the restricted trio of the R’s, can profitably be 
introduced into a course of study already congested, perhaps, unless 
the following conditions are completely met. The study must be 
properly correlated and coérdinated with existing studies, and so 
adjusted that it shall not be simply an agglutination, but a cohesion ; 
the time element, both for preparation and for recitation, must be 
sacredly observed. Secondly, the subject must be taught by compe- 
tent instructors, who not only have a knowledge far ‘exceeding that of 
the instructed, but who also understand, with some degree of perfect- 
ness, the relations of the new study to the old. Thirdly, every subject, 
and more especially a new study, demands, and to succeed thoroughly 
must have, the most careful and conscientious supervision, and feel the 
encouraging, inspiring influence of all in authority. 

The success which has marked the introduction of Latin into the 
grammar schools of Chicago, which has attended its all imperfect 
adjustment to a course overloaded in the extreme, has been such, that 
were the foregoing conditions fulfilled, this study, I am warranted by 
all the evidence in saying, would become to a very large number the 
most attractive, popular, interesting, and profitable study in the entire 
curriculum. As a matter of historical educational interest, it may not 
be out of place for me to chronicle briefly the course pursued which 
led to the present status of Latin in the grammar schools. 

On March 28, 1894, just four years ago, Hon. Charles S. Thornton, 
himself a graduate of the Boston Latin School and of Harvard Uni- 
versity, as a member of the Board of Education, introduced a series of 
preambles and resolutions, the substance of which was as follows : 


WHEREAS, It has become desirable, in view of the increasing require- 
ments for admission to the best colleges, to provide a more thorough and 
systematic course of study in the public schools of this city fer those who 
desire to enter such colleges ; therefore, be it 


*Read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, March 31, 1898, by Dr. A. F. 
NIGHTINGALE, Superintendent of the Chicago High Schools, see p. 441. 
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Resolved, that a school, to be called ‘‘The Chicago College Preparatory 
School,” with a course of study and upon conditions substantially as herein- 
after set forth, be organized, that a competent corps of instructors be 
employed, and that the same begin with the commencement of the next 
school year. 


These were accompanied by a tentative six years’ course of study ; 
it was designed to admit pupils to this school as soon as they were 
promoted to the seventh, or last grade but one, of the grammar 
schools. On motion of Mr. Thornton the matter was referred toa 
joint committee, consisting of the Committees on School Management 
and High Schools. On May 9g this committee reported that they had 
given the matter full and careful consideration, that the superintendent 
of schools and his assistants unanimously approved the college prepar- 
atory course recommended by Mr. Thornton, and that they (the joint 
committee) recommended the adoption of the resolutions and the 
course of study thereto attached, and that classes be located at the 
beginning of the school year in three of the high-school buildings, one 
in each division of the city. This report was ordered published and 
consideration thereof laid over. 

Before the meeting closed, however, Mr. Thomas Cusack moved 
that the board take a recess for one week, or until Wednesday evening, 
May 16, and that this report be considered at that meeting. This 
motion prevailed. At the meeting held on May 16 the report was dis- 
cussed and an amendment introduced that the expense for the first 
year should not exceed five thousand dollars, which was carried. Then 
the entire report, including location of schools, course of study, 
expense for first year, was passed by a vote of fifteen to two. 

At the opening of the schools in September 1894, three college 
preparatory classes were inaugurated with an attendance at Hyde Park 
of about one hundred pupils, and at the other two schools about thirty 
each. The original hope of the promoters of this scheme was to 
establish an independent school in an independent building, modeled 
after the Boston Latin School, and had this plan been adopted the 
results would have been far different from those obtained. 1am not 
here to discuss whether the interposition of Providence, which changed 
the plans, was a manifestation of wisdom beyond that possessed by 
those who warmly advocated the establishment of these schools ; I can 
simply say that the funds for the erection of one or three special 
buildings for the exclusive accommodation of the college preparatory 
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pupils, however desirable the plan, and however popular would have 
been the school, were lacking, and the board had to content itself with 
the occupation of vacant rooms, wherever they could be found. This, 
certainly, placed no halo around these schools, and they became 


attractive purely on their merit. 

Two years at least were needed to enable us to judge of the value 
of the advantages secured by these pupils. There were only about 
one hundred and fifty in September 1894. Many came from long 
distances ; the motives which prompted their attendance were varied ; 
accommodations were poor; several teachers proved incompetent, a 
condition that necessitated changes; in consequence of a combination 
of adverse circumstances at the beginning, less than one-half of the 
whole number were ready to enter upon the third year in September 
1896, which, with the exception of the Latin and some knowledge of 
algebra, was the beginning of the regular high-school course. As no 
building had been erected, and no special rooms prepared, these 
pupils were, of course, admitted to the high schools, and in Latin 
assigned to the reading of Cesar. As they were scattered in fourteen 
schools, from five to eight in a school, except at Hyde Park, no really 
satisfactory conclusions of their progress could be arrived at. The 
one class at the Hyde Park High School, however, was quite distinct, 
and made such excellent progress as thoroughly to warrant the con- 
tinuance of the experiment. The city of Chicago is so large in terri- 
tory, covering about two hundred square miles, and stretching nearly 
thirty miles in length along the lake shore, that it was impracticable 
for pupils to traverse the long distances necessary to attend one of 
these schools, and therefore in July 1895, on the petition of over 
twelve hundred families, the board established some thirty class cen- 
ters for the accommodation of pupils who wished this course. 

Competent teachers were, however, lacking, and the Latin was 
taught under very adverse circumstances. To remedy the difficulty a 
special examination of Latin teachers was held, and many college 
graduates attended and passed, but their general election meant the 
removal of several experienced grammar-school teachers. This was 
naturally resisted, and the plan to secure the best teachers for this 
particular work practically failed. Before the end of the year, namely, 
in December 1895, the Committee on Retrenchment and Reform, 
so-called, reported as follows : 


Your committee is of opinion that it is unwise to foster the idea of a sepa- 
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rate system of College Preparatory Schools with a six-year course, and there- 
fore recommends the abolishing of these schools. Great advantages may be 
derived from the study of Latin below the high-school grades. Your committee 
therefore recommends that Latin be optional in the seventh and eighth grades, 
and that full opportunity be provided in the high schools for those who wish to 
prepare themselves for college. 


By this act, the wisdom of which we commended, in view of the 
financial condition of the city and the general industrial depression 
throughout the country, Latin became an optional study in the last 
two years of the grammar schools of Chicago. 

In September last 302 pupils entered the high schools, with two 
years of elementary Latin, from the grammar schools. Of thirteen 
high schools, ten received a sufficient number to organize a separate 
class in Cesar; in all other studies these pupils are pursuing the first- 
year course. Eighty per cent. of these pupils are making very com- 
mendable progress, reading Cesar with the same rapidity, accuracy, 
and interest as are those pupils who are a year in advance of them in 
all other studies. 

I have watched these classes with unusual interest. I have made a 
critical examination of their work, received frequent reports from the 
teachers, and am satisfied that they are receiving as comprehensive 
and, in some instances, a more critical knowledge of the Latin than 
those in the regular Czsar classes who, in mathematics, English, and 
science, are a year in advance. 

Since the change in the system whereby Latin is made an optional 
study in the grammar schools, I have had no supervision of the sub- 
ject in these schools. I have, however, recently made as careful an 
investigation of the matter as the delicacy of my position permitted, 
and have classified the results. The circular which I sent out to the 
schools was as follows: 

To the Principal: Will you be kind enough to furnish me with data con- 
cerning the study of Latin in your school ? 

1. Number studying Latin in the seventh grade, by sexes. 

. Number studying Latin in eighth grade, by sexes. 

. Number of recitations per week. 

. Length of recitations (minutes). 

. How many of these pupils are taking German in each grade ? 

. Do the Latin pupils take all the English grammar as well ? 

7. What arrangements in the course do you make to give these pupils time 
for the preparation of their lessons in Latin ? 
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8. Do you commend reading “ Viri Romz”’ in February, according to the 
plan arranged? If not, when do you commence it ? 

g. To what extent are they interested in the study ? 

10. Will you also give me a brief sketch of the education and experience of 
each teacher of Latin, as an indication of her fitness to teach Latin. 

Any suggestions or reflections on the subject will be most gratefully 
received. Yours, truly, 

A. F. NIGHTINGALE, Superintendent High Schools 


I received reports from fifty-four schools, including nearly all where 
Latin is now taught. 

There are at present studying Latin in these schools 2442 pupils. 
Of these 1583 are in the seventh grade, and 859 in the eighth grade. 
By sex they are divided as follows: seventh grade, 706 boys and 877 
girls; eighth grade, 361 boys and 498 girls. They have five recita- 
tion periods a week of thirty minutes each, although in a few schools 
forty-five minutes are allowed. 

There are five schools containing from 10g to 172 pupils each in 
Latin, and the average number of each school is about 45. Although 
it is the decided opinion of the principals and teachers that the pupils 
should have, at their parents’ request, the option of Latin or German, 
an ancient or a modern language, the facts are that a large number of 
the pupils are pursuing both, which, on account of the very crowded 
course of study in other subjects, works to the disadvantage of both 
languages. Of the 1583 pursuing Latin in the seventh grade, 398, or 
25 per cent., are also taking German. Of the 859 Latin pupils in the 
eighth grade, 259, or 30 per cent., are also studying German. 

In forty-one of the fifty-four schools, the pupils take all the English 
grammar, in addition to the Latin; in eight schools the Latin takes 
the place of technical English grammar, and in the other five the pupils 
take the English but one of the two years. 

One of the most necessary reforms is such an abridgment of the 
miscellaneous subjects in the grammar school that ample time shall be 
given for the Latin without encroaching upon any of the essentials, 
and without curtailing the pupil’s knowledge. I believe this could be 
easily adjusted were the authorities moved to consider it faithfully in 
the light of the highest interests of the pupils. 

The replies to the next question, concerning the arrangements 
made for the preparation of the lesson, were very varied, and not sat- 
isfactory. Those who pursue Latin in lieu of English grammar take 
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the English study time. Those who take Latin in place of German 
study Latin during the German recitation period, and those who 
take both Latin and German, prepare their lessons outside of school 
hours. 

The classes commence reading “ Viri Romz’”’ near the middle of 
the second year. Some of the teachers prefer to continue the first 
book, which at present is the “Easy Latin Method,” through the two 
years. Iam decidedly of the opinion, however, that the last half of 
the second year should be used largely in reading connected Latin of 
an interesting nature. 

The schools, with rare exceptions, report that the pupils are exceed- 
ingly interested in the study, and in many cases prefer the Latin to 
any other work they do. In almost every case where the teacher 
reports a lack of interest, the cause assigned or suggested is the inca- 
pacity of the teacher. 

It would not be proper for me to give the answers to the tenth 
question, which asked for a brief sketch of the education and experi- 
ence of each teacher in Latin as an indication of her fitness to teach 
the subject. I may say, however, that of the 100 teachers who now 
have charge of one or more Latin classes, 15 are college graduates ; 
of the other 85 a majority are graduates of the high-school course, 
with four years of Latin, or of a normal school or seminary, and have 
been taking private lessons or University Extension courses since they 
commenced teaching the Latin; a few, however, have had but little 
Latin in school, and but little experience in teaching, and yet are pur- 
suing the study with much zeal, and accomplishing more than would 
naturally be expected. 

The last sentence in the circular, reading, “Any suggestions or 
reflections on the subject will be most gratefully received,” called 
forth a large number of letters, some of which, because they are the 
application of the “ X” ray to all this matter, and give us the opinions 
of those immediately responsible for the success or failure of the 
experiment, I have made a part of this paper. 


I CHICAGO, March 2, 1898 
Superintendent A. F. Nightingale: Latin in the grammar schools of 
Chicago is so far only an experiment. In the Marquette School this is only 
the second year of the experiment. No pupils have yet been sent on to the 
high schools to be tested. 
I believe very fully in beginning Latin early, and am watching the experi- 
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ment in our schools with very great interest. My observations seem to war- 
rant the following conclusions : 

1. Latin pupils grasp English grammar and grammatical constructions 
much more readily than others. Latin is not, therefore, a new subject added 
to the pupil’s programme, already too full, but, properly taught, a great help 
in all language work. 

2. Latin pupils comprehend the meaning and content of English words 
much better than others, and so make more satisfactory progress in the study 
of literature, so far as it forms a part of the grammar-school course. 

3. The good effects of Latin are seen in the construction of complex 
English sentences, as they appear in the composition work. The power to 
construct logical and grammatical English sentences is thus trained early. 

Geo. H. RocKwoop 

Marquette School 


2 CHICAGO, February 28, 1898 

Mr. A. F. Nightingale: 1 regard the study of Latin in the eighth grade 
of great value to the pupils. 

It is a new subject and arouses great interest. It is a subject that cannot 
be acquired by mere listening, hence habits of study are gained. It creates 
a careful watchfulness on the part of the pupil, to get the pronunciation of 
the words. 

It gives them a larger vocabulary to use in their English, and gives great 
assistance in the study of the English grammar. In fact, it does the work 
of the eighth-grade grammar. 

The pupils in our classes are more intelligent and more interested in the 
school work than those who do not study Latin. I think it might be studied 
by ati with great profit. It would be a test as to whether the naturally bright 
ones took Latin, or whether the Latin study makes the pupils bright. 

All the pupils do not get enough Latin in the two years to recommend 
them for the study of Czsar, but they are certainly benefited. 

MARIA CLARK, Principal 

Louis Nettlehorst School 

3 CHICAGO, March 5, 1898 

Dr. A. F. Nightingale: Latin has been taught in the Franklin Grammar 
School for the past three years. 

I have felt a deep interest in the success of the study, and think the 
results have been all that we could expect. 

Pupils have an excellent foundation for the further study of the subject, 
which many will continue in the high schools and in colleges; should they 
pursue the subject no further than till the end of the eighth grade they have 
gained a knowledge of words and of language that will be of assistance to 
them through life — knowledge that could only be gained through the study 
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of Latin. I see evidences of this every day in the better use and better under- 
standing of words. 

Latin requires an application that produces. better habits of study, and 
tends to stimulate mental faculties now somewhat neglected. 

W. C. DoDGE, Principal 
Franklin School 
4 CHICAGO 

Mr. A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent: In response to your letter ask- 
ing me to express my opinion about Latin in seventh and eighth grades, per- 
mit me to say I am in favor of Latin first, last, and all the time. I do not 
know as I can write out a reason which which will satisfy one who never 
‘tried it. Presume I cannot. But I do know after three years’ experience 
with it in this school, that the pupils who have taken Latin are stronger than 
those who have not. They are better in all their studies. It seems to open 
up a new field for word study. Words take on a new meaning which they 
never suspected before. 

I do not care whether a child expects to go to high school or not, I would 
have this time put in on Latin. It is from the Latin that they get the first 
idea of the structure of language ; the first definite idea of grammar. Their 
ideas must all be definite; the study does not admit of anything that is not 
clear cut and definite. This is the strongest reason why I favor it. Trans- 
lations of sentences from English into Latin I consider the most valuable 
language work we have in school. They have to know English to do it. The 
use and knowledge of English is the object I wish to attain by this study. 

This is a hurried statement of such reasons as occur to me just now. I 
have asked my Latin teachers to write out a statement of reasons why Latin 
should be studied. I inclose their statements. They will be worth more than 
mine. I have to base my estimate on general results, they will probably go 
more into detail. J. H. Loomis, Principal 

Wells School 


- CHICAGO, March 8, 1898 

Mr. A. F. Nightingale: Mr. Loomis requests me to state my views with 
regard to the work we are doing in Latin, and my reasons for advocating it 
as a part of the higher grammar-grade course. 

For three years I have taught it in connection with my seventh grade work. 
I find that for the pupil it has, in itself, an essential element — interest ; that 
it develops the power to concentrate attention, in both its preparation and 
recitation — that pupils are both benefited and pleased to find their power of 
interpreting the English language largely increased by having met, in even 
the year’s study, so many of the words and prefixes, which enter into and 
form a great part of the English vocabulary. 

I believe that they acquire a more thorough understanding of the funda- 
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mental principles of the English grammar by its study; that it awakens the 

“student” in the average pupil and stimulates the desire for greater knowl- 

edge. I believe the two years’ study, even if not continued, will be of great 

value to even the slower pupil, providing we appreciate his needs and do not 

discourage him by a Zoo rapid march. L. ELLA WILMES, Teacher 
Wells School 


6 CHICAGO, March g, 1898 


Dr. A. F. Nightingale: Mr. Loomis has asked.me to formulate for your 
perusal, the result of my work in Latin in the seventh and eighth grades — 
also my opinion in regard to the propriety of its continuance. Iam very 
happy to comply with Mr. Loomis’ request, but, since I must be guided 
solely by my own experience, the weight of my opinion can be but slight. 

As you know, the teachers of Latin classes have been left quite, or 
almost, alone to work out their own salvation. With the exception of the 
meeting called and conducted by yourself when first the work was undertaken, 
I have received little advice or instruction from any authority, other than 
my principal. 

I have simply endeavored by constant correlation to make of the Latin 
what it can and ought to be —a stimulant to other study. 

It was my good fortune to enter upon this work with a class almost 
entirely composed of pupils whom I had just carried through sixth grade. 
I knew quite well just how much of English they had mastered, and how 
small a part that was of all they had before them. I had not forgotten how 
in my student days, English, so far as correct use and construction go, had 
never reached my mind in other than a chaotic state until I became acquainted 
with Latin in the high school. I realized, too that many of my pupils would 
discontinue all-around study after leaving me, and for their sake, if for noth- 
ing else, I hailed with delight the introduction of Latin. My hopes and 
anticipations were not unrewarded. 

There may be teachers who can impart a clear idea of English as it should 
be, without the assistance of Latin. But as a pupil I never knew one. It is 
true that the author of our English grammar has done a great work along 
these lines, but I am thankful that I was not left to struggle with his book as 
my only medium, 

There was no day in the two years during which that class studied Latin 
under my care, that did not find us discovering direct comparisons between 
the best use of our own language and the construction of the Latin text. 
When my pupils left me last June, they carried with them records above the 
average in scholarship and intelligence, and they had covered all the regular 
grade work, and the Latin besides. I felt then and still feel, that the good 
work done by them in the other branches was enhanced by that extra study. 

But not only in grammar were my pupils strengthened. They learned 
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perforce the value of the word, and the necessity of correlating the meaning 
of each word in the sentence with that of all the others. That habit, assert- 
ing itself in all reading, gave to them a greater power of concentration than 
they had formerly shown, and, at the same time, their Latin vocabulary was 
constantly recalled to them by the derivatives they met. 

We were able in those two years to cover the work provided in the first 
year book, and in addition we read the stories of the early Roman kings. I 
suspect that I am in the minority in defense of the ‘‘ Weary Romans,” as 
Mr. Loomis calls it, yet I feel that we must arrange our work so that the 
children may be “ reading something.’”’ In my humble opinion, those brief 
stories are far more interesting than the unvarying successes of the great 
Cesar. 

I am confident that the time is not far distant when there will be no gap 
between the eighth and ninth grades, and until then, I am willing to suffer 
some disappointments, if only I may be allowed the privilege of making use 
of what I deem the strongest ally at my command —the study of Latin in the 
grammar schools. Maupb DowDELL, Teacher 

Wells School 


7 CHICAGO, March 28, 1898 

Dr. A. F. Nightingale: 1 have watched the progress of pupils studying 
Latin in this school with much interest, and, while I have long believed in 
the early study of language, I have never had such convincing proof of its 
wisdom as my present eighth grade class has given me. The pupils began 
Latin —about half the class of forty-five pupils ——in September 1896. None 
were compelled to study Latin, none were forbidden who wished to take it. 
In fact there was perfect freedom given each, and, so far as I could judge, 
those who did not take Latin had done as good work as had those who took 
Latin. At the close of the seventh grade work, the Latin pupils made an 
average of 8524 per cent., and the non-Latin pupils averaged 80% per cent. 
The work had been the same except the former had taken Latin extra. The 
averages of the monthly averages for the seven months of the present school 
year show the Latin pupils have 86 per cent. and the non-Latin pupils 81 per 
cent. 

I have several times given informal tests to show the comparative power 
of understanding words, of the two divisions, and I find in every case that 
the Latin pupils grasp the meanings of words more quickly and can repro- 
duce them more exactly than can the non-Latin division. 

The testimony of the teachers is that the Latin assists greatly in giving 
notions in all their lessons, especially in science work and in such as are rich 
in Latin derivative words. 

The effort of the teacher is to teach Latin, and to teach it as it forms a 
part of the English language. In doing this, illustrations are given, classifi- 
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cations made, and broader and fuller meanings are put into the words 
they have long seen, so that they have more interest in reading, and become 
much better equipped intellectually than they could be without the Latin. 
I am of the opinion that the proper study of Latin is the quickest method 
of securing a general as well as an exact understanding of English. 
Hawthorne School GEo. W. Davis, Principal 


8 CHICAGO, March, 7, 1898 

Dr. Nightingale: Miss Holbrook has asked me to reply to your letter of 
inquiry concerning Latin in the grammar grades. I have had charge of 
Latin in seventh and eighth grades, and anything I can say in favor of the 
study will but inadequately express my profound faith in it. 

The difficulties of English grammar disappear in the clear light of the 
Latin form. After mastering form, and the reason for form, the Latin 
sentence presents itself before the mind of the child as a logical and temper- 
ate acquaintance upon whose face is frankly expressed the radson d'etre for 
every word. 

I may quote the words of a gentleman whose paper on horticulture before 
a congress at the World's Fair, was admired because of its simplicity of 
structure and nice choice of words: “I remember nothing of English 
grammar, but I have never needed to lament my loss for I cannot forget its 
source — Latin grammar.’ 

The children in the eighth grade who are completing the second year of 
Latin, write better English and make clearer statements than they did 
formerly. If we could have, as in some English and Scotch schools, Latin 


form and syntax taught as far down as sixth grade, and English grammar 
only taught with the Latin, then I think the confusion and distress incidental 
to English, would disappear and a child might leave school then with very 
little knowledge of Latin, indeed, but a very workmanlike idea of English 
construction. 

A Scotch schoolboy does not write the slovenly English prevalent here, 
and I see for that fact the best of reasons in the early study of Latin. 

As far as advanced Latin is concerned, for the children of a nation given 
to exaggeration of thought and speech, what could be better than the study 
of a language full of sobriety, exactness, and logic. 

Forestville School Louise C. ELMSLIE, Teacher 


The following is from a boy in the seventh grade of the Brown 
School, of which Mrs. Farson is principal. 


OUR LATIN CLASS 
The study of Latin, as taught in the Brown School in the seventh grade, 
is comparatively easy. We have about learned that it is very important to 
master thoroughly our vocabularies and declensions at the beginning. 
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In our class, as in all classes, there is a difference of opinion with regard 
to this study. Some, owing to absence, or lack of sufficient study, find it 
quite hard and uninteresting. 

Already we have found our Latin helpful to us. Often in reading we 
meet words whose meaning is known to us through having met the words 
from which they are derived, in our vocabularies. We are getting an inter- 
est in ancient history through sentences or stories in our Latin lessons, and 
are interested in the thought we shall study Roman heroes next year. 

Brown School BY ONE OF THE Boys. Room 4 


ite) CHICAGO, March 15, 1898 

Dr. A. F. Nightingale: When the proposition to introduce Latin into 
the last two years of grammar schools, was first proposed here in the city, I 
was somewhat in doubt as to the wisdom of the step. 

I did not think that any considerable number of pupils would wish to 
take it up. The Board of Education, at a meeting held sometime in August 
1895, designated this school as one of the fifteen or twenty schools in the 
city where an opportunity should be given to such pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades to begin the study of Latin, whose parents first indicated a 
desire in writing, that they should do so. The action of the board was pub- 
lished in the newspapers, and at the opening of school in the following Sep- 
tember many pupils asked me what they should do in the matter. I urged 
no one to begin the study, but told them all that we should be guided entirely 
by the wishes of their parents. Our seventh grade then numbered sixty. Out 
of this number the parents of thirty-eight children sent written requests that 
their children be taught Latin. Ever since then Latin has been taught in 
the seventh and eighth grades at this school. The percentage of those 
desiring Latin has remained about the same with a slight increase from year 
to year. 

I believe now that its introduction was a step in advance, and I base my 
belief upon the following : 

The pupils from the beginning became intensely interested in the study, 
and made surprising progress. Vocabularies that trouble pupils who begin 
Latin later in the course were mastered in an incredibly short time. The 
pupils for the first time fully appreciated the syntax of words and phrases, 
the force of the arrangement of words, and the agreement of modifying 
words with the words modified. 

I find that the Latin pupils are constantly comparing Latin and English 
constructions, and that they are materially aided thereby in the study of 
English. We study derivation of English words from the Latin words, as 
part of the Latin course, and find it a great help in teaching the spelling 
and definition of words. 

We have always made more or less of an attempt in the Chicago schools, 
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to scan English poetry, to give the pupils at least an insight into the formal 
construction of a verse, but we have always found it difficult to explain toa 
class the meaning of a “long” anda “short” syllable. A pupil who has 
studied Latin, for even a short time, appreciates what is said to him about 
“accent” in English poetry. 

I suppose everyone concedes the disciplinary value of the study. In all 
the rarige of studies it would be hard to find an exercise that requires closer 
attention on the part of the pupil than that required of him in the transla- 
tion of an English sentence into Latin. The least negligence leads to error. 

For these reasons, then, that the pupils become intensely interested in the 
study of Latin and make rapid progress in it ; 

That it aids in so many ways their study of English, and, 

That it disciplines the mind of the learner, and inculcates the habit of 
close attention to the task before him, I think the study of Latin in the two 
last years of grammar schools is a decided advantage. W. D. SMYSER 

Brentano School 


II CHICAGO, March 21, 1898 
Dr. A. F. Nightingale: Your letter asking my opinion as to the results 
of the introduction of Latin into the seventh and eighth grades came to hand 
some time ago. You will I know excuse the delay in my reply. 
The experiment, as conducted in this school, I consider a decided suc- 
cess. For the past four years nearly one-half of the pupils passed into 


seventh grade have elected Latin. We have not encouraged pupils to take 
up the study unless they had hitherto proved themselves to be efficient 
workers. Asa consequence the average ability of the pupils electing Latin 
has been somewhat above that of pupils who do not take it. 

The interest in the study shown by the pupils almost without exception 
has been very marked, greater, I think, than is ordinarily shown in the study 
of English grammar. This interest has been maintained through the year. 
Of the pupils who fail to pass the grade there is comparatively a very much 
smaller ratio of those who take Latin than those who do not take it. To 
some extent, perhaps, this must be attributed to the superior ability of those 
who elect the study; but it seems to prove that Latin does not at least hinder 
the progress of pupils in other studies. 

To a considerable extent the study of Latin is allowed to take the place 
of the formal study of English grammar. That is, the pupils who take Latin, 
study the Latin lesson and recite it while the others in the grade study and 
recite the lesson in English grammar. It is our constant aim, however, to 
teach a good deal of English grammar in connection with the lessons in 
Latin, so that Latin pupils are by no means neglecting entirely the technical 
study of their mother tongue. In fact, the aid that even an elementary 
knowledge of Latin furnishes the student of English, is made a prominent 
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feature of our work. The Latin pupil acquires a larger and better English 
vocabulary than his fellows who do not take Latin; his knowledge of the 
facts and laws of derivation of English words is greatly superior to theirs; 
and he forms the habit of exercising a closer discrimination in the use of 
words than is shown by the non-Latin pupils. 

We have found that the pupils’ interest in the study is greatly stimulated 
by the following methods : 

1. By placing on the blackboard before each recitation a brief lesson in 
sight reading, presenting only very familiar words and forms. 

2. By a considerable use of colloquial Latin in connection with the les- 
son, thus giving tothe pupil’s early use of the language a spirit of life and 
reality. : 

3. By occasionally giving colloquies in dramatic form, the speakers being 
appropriately costumed, and inspired to give effective expression to their 
roles. 

4. By introducing the game-element in the work, the class often ‘‘ choosing 
sides” for contests in the mastery of vocabularies, conjugations, declen- 
sions, etc. 

We aim, however, never to lose sight of the fact that the work in the 
grammar school should prepare the pupil to begin the formal reading of 
Latin when he enters high school. This means that there must be a constant 
and systematic drill upon the vocabularies of the text-book, and the laws of 
inflection. For advanced work in the high school, a mastery of the declen- 
sions and conjugations must be considered a prime necessity. 

I believe that the introduction of Latin in the seventh and eighth grades 
tends to secure closer connection between the grammar school and the high 
school. I believe, also, that it will lessen greatly the percentage of pupils 
who fail in Latin in the high school. 

To summarize briefly: The study arouses a genuine interest which is 
steadily maintained—an interest which exceeds that shown in the study of 
English grammar; it aids the Latin student in his use of the English; it 
does not hinder the pupil’s progress in the other studies of his grade; it 
forms, to a considerable extent, an organic connection between the grammar 
school and the high school; and it lessens the percentage of failures in high 
school. 

For these reasons, thus briefly outlined, I record my opinion that the 
experiment of introducing Latin as an optional study in the seventh and 
eighth grades has been a pronounced success. 

Ray School Wm. M. LAWRENCE, Principal 


I deem it unnecessary to present more arguments of my own, or to 
summon more witnesses from those who are supervising or teaching 
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the subject, as an evidence of the wisdom of its introduction into our 


grammar schools. 

In conclusion permit me to say that it needs but a wise and dis- 
creet abridgment of the grammar-school course, and its enrichment by 
the adoption of Latin, or a modern language, algebra and nature study, 
to close the gap between the grammar school and the high school, 
to give our pupils a more fluent and discriminating use of their mother 
tongue, to develop a greater independence of thought, to impart larger 
views of the range of study, to incite a stronger ambition for a higher 
education, to insure a better preparation for college, and to provide a 
more enduring equipment for the lessons and labors of life. 
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NOTES ON THE ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN* 


It is a pleasure greater than I can express to speak to this notable 
gathering of teachers on the subject of the pronunciation of Latin. 
Correct pronunciation is by no means the most important thing in the 
study of the literature. But it is av important thing; and I believe it 
also to be an economical thing, if the learning of it is attacked at 
the right time. The main tenets of my paper are, first, that a person 
who is taught to read prose rightly will read poetry with very little 
difficulty, and in so doing will be saved a great waste of time, in addi- 
tion to getting a genuine pleasure out of the operation ; and, second, 
that it only requires a little additional pains on the part of the teacher 
(after he has once formed his own habits) to make correct pronuncia- 
tion of prose on the part of the pupil possible. The pains must be 
taken, however, not when the student begins Virgil, but when he 
begins to learn his first Latin forms or read his first Latin sentences 
in the “ Beginner’s Book.” 


The title of my paper, as first announced (‘‘ The Roman Pronun- 
ciation of Latin”), is somewhat misleading. I ought to have called it 
“The Roman Pronunciation of Latin, exclusive of any questions with 


” 


regard to the qualities of the sounds. 

It may strike you at first that this limitation excludes the whole 
subject. In point of fact, however, more than half of it is reserved. 
To put the matter in another way, while we have had one reform of the 
Roman pronunciation, I believe that we have not half done the work, 
but seriously need to reform, or rather to form for the first time, 
the reformed pronunciation. 


* The following paper was prepared by Professor WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, to be 
read at the Classical Conference (see page 430). In place of making use of it, how- 
ever, Professor Hale addressed himself informally to eight pupils from the Ann Arbor 
High School, engaged for the purpose through the kindness of Principal Pattengill 
and the Misses Porter and Breed, teachers of Latin in the school. Three of the eight 
pupils were in the first year of the school and five in the second. None of them, 
accordingly, had any knowledge of Latin meters. Professor Hale had them pro- 
nounce and inflect a number of individual words in the spirit of the proposals of the 
paper, then words in sentences, and, finally, without warning, hexameter verses from 
Virgil. 
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Let me now build up my views, point after point, without dis- 
closing at once my aims. What I have to say will fall under three 
general heads—words in isolation, words in combination in prose, 
words in combination in poetry. 


I. THE ISOLATED WORD 


The ancient Roman grammarians tell us that a long vowel was 
twice as long as a short vowel.. That, of course, is only an approxi- 
mate and rough measure, but probably no better one for practical pur- 
poses could have been given. We may illustrate by saying that the 
long vowel in the termination -dzus (as in Romanus) is twice as long as 
the short vowel in the word anus “old woman.”’ Or, to represent 
the matter to the eye, we may write the a twice, as the Romans for some 
time did write several of their long vowels, and may give to each of 
these two vowels the short mark, thus: 

a-niis 
aa-nis 

Now, if the long syllable a in aanus was, roughly speaking, twice 
as long as the short syllable a in anus, then in such a word as annus 
the first n must have taken as much time as the short vowel; for this 


n corresponds to the second short vowel in the word aa-nus. The 
consonant n, coming before another consonant, and being pronounced 
(as it was by the Romans) with a full and clear utterance, took as much 


time to pronounce as a short vowel. We may set this down graphic- 
ally in a form similar to the one used above: 

-aa-nus 

an-nus 

But what of the second n in annus, or of the single n in anus? 
Undoubtedly it took a certain amount of time to pronounce. Still, 
the consonantal contact in passing from one vowel position to another 
is brief, and, being distinctly less than the time occupied in the pro- 
nunciation of the vowel, does not add appreciably to the length of the 
syllable. 

We have accordingly reached two statements: (1) A single con- 
sonant between two vowels takes no appreciable time in pronunciation. 
(2) A consonant obstructed in pronunciation by coming before the 
repetition of itself takes as much time to pronounce as a short vowel. 

But when we turn to Roman poetry we find that, in addition to 
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syllables containing long vowels, and syllables containing a short 
vowel plus a consonant immediately repeated, there is a large class of 
long syllables of another kind, containing a short vowel which is fol- 
lowed by two consonants that are wot alike. What must be the case 
here? We have only to write examples upon the board to see the 
inevitable conclusion. If in fwésse, e. g., the first s occupies as much 
time in pronunciation as the short vowel i, then in ¢fse, ¢. g., the p 
must likewise occupy as much time in pronunciation as the short 
vowel i. This may be represented graphically as follows : 

fu-i8-sé 

ip-seé 

The same, of course, is the case in many combinations, as in the fol- 
lowing words, which are taken from the early part of Book I of the 
/Eneid: Op-tes, fac-to, om-nes, un-de, ves-tri. 

Only one class of syllables appears in which the case seems to be 
different, namely, those in which the vowel is followed by a combina- 
tion like tr or pr, as in patres, apri, etc.,— the combination known as 
mute and liquid. The nature of these combinations is such that the 
second consonant follows the other trippingly, the two being uttered 
in rapid succession in the passage from one vowel position to another, 
and with no appreciable addition to the time spent in pronouncing the 
vowels ; unless, indeed, the poet deszred length, in which case he must 
clearly have pronounced the first consonant in a sort of separation 
from the second, as if it were really an obstructed consonant. These 
two possibilities may be represented as follows: 

pa-trés (ordinarily) 
pit-rés (occasionally) 

We may now, on the evidence of poetry and of the ancient gram- 
marians, generalize as follows: 

(1) The unit of length is a short vowel, or an obstructed con- 
sonant. 

(2) A syllable containing a long vowel or diphthong, or a short 
vowel plus an obstructed consonant, is long.’ 

(3) Every consonant preceding another consonant was, in the 

‘If a syllable is made up of a long vowel plus an obstructed consonant, like the 
first syllable in ac-tus, it was of course still longer in ordinary speech. In verse it was 
doubtless compressed a little, so that, while the vowel continued to sound long, 


rather than short, the syllable as a whole occupied only the time belonging to that 
part of the foot in which it stood. 
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clear utterance of the Romans, an obstructed consonant, excepting 
only a mute followed by a liquid; and even the mute might, if the 
poet desired, be pronounced as if it were obstructed, being separated 
from the liquid and clearly pronounced in the same impulse with the 


preceding vowel. 

This conclusion with regard to obstructed consonants and their 
actual effect in Roman speech follows so absolutely from the undoubted 
facts of poetical usage that it would require a heavy weight of evidence 
to overthrow it. Yet it is thus far the belief of very few people. The 
traditional doctrine is as follows: In the division of syllables, as many 
consonants go with the following vowel as can be put at the beginning 
of a word, either in Latin or in Greek; that is, oftes is pronounced 
not of-tes, as I have given it above, but 0-ffes, omnis not om-nis, but 
o-mnis, etc. I must recapitulate very briefly the arguments used to 
support this position,’ and my rebuttal of them.* The arguments for 
it are as follows: 

(1) The ancient Roman grammarians make the statement given 
above with regard to the division of syllables. (2) The pronunciation 
ofthe modern languages descended from Latin agrees with the statement 
of the ancient grammarians. Sturm reports that the Italians, for 
example, pronounce ba-sta, fre-sco, ca-pi-sco, etc. (3) A few Latin 
inscriptions have points between syllables, as well as between words, 
and, though the usage varies, the evidence supports the statements of 
the grammarians. 

My answer is as follows: 

(1) The Roman grammarians made no such statement before the 
eighth century. The first and only man who says that you should so 
divide in writing or speaking, “cum scribis auf dicts,” is the venerable 
Bede, an Englishman born in 674. Before his time such a phrase as 
aut dicis never occurs.2 On the other hand, again and again it is 


* Perhaps best stated in Lindsay’s 7he Latin Language, p. 125. 

?My discussion, with references also to the position of others, will be found in 
the volume of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology dedicated by former pupils 
to Professor Lane (Vol. VII). I shall before long publish the arguments in a fuller 
form, with additional data from inscriptions, and new data from manuscripts. 

3 Only one single word in any earlier writer, namely the word sonorius, which is 
given by Priscian as a translation from Herodian, has any suggestion of reference to 
speech. So far as it goes, this word makes in favor of the other side. The probable 
explanation of its occurrence is suggested, I think, by what is said under the next 
head. 
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clearly shown that it is division in writing alone that is thought of. 
The phrases used are, for example, “quae consonantes in scribendo sibi 
cohaereant,” “in scriptura,” “si maiestas scrtbis,” sequentisyllabae dare 
in scribendo,.” It is perfectly evident that the grammarians are think- 
ing only of a convenient rule of division where, in writing, a part of a 
word must be carried over the line. (2) I am forced to believe that 
the phonetists have deceived themselves with regard to syllabification 
in the Romance languages. To my ear, the Italians, for instance, 
when speaking without consciousness on this point, say das-ta, fres-co, 
capis-co, etc., not ba-sta, fre-sco, capi-sco. Two yearsago, while residing 
in Rome, I tested the pronunciation of something like twenty-five 
people in this regard. All pronounced, in the first instance, as I 
have said. In all but a few cases, however, when J told my interlo- 
cutor what I desired to know, and then asked him how he divided the 
words, he said, without hesitation, da-sta, fre-sco, etc.; and when I 
asked why he so pronounced, answered either “because the rule 
is so,” or ‘because that is the division in writing.” In nearly every 
case, too, he believed that his actual speech conformed to this pro- 
nunciation. Thus, if I am not wrong, we have the curious phenom- 
enon of a domination of modern Italian theory by the theory of the 
ancient Roman grammiarians, in the face of the actual facts for both 
Latin and Italian. (3) The evidence from the division between 
syllables in inscriptions is not at all what Seelmann, who first called 
attention to it, supposed it to be. Seelmann’s own examples, which 
he seems not to have counted, show, at the most, four cases for the 
received theory, and ten against it. Further, his list is a mere chance 
collection, covering but a small part of the extant examples. I have 
made a larger count than his, to which I mean later to add. There is 
no question what the general result will be. The number of examples 
which I at present have at command is forty-eight against the received 
theory to nine in favor of it. (4) The evidence from the actual 
division of words between lines in inscriptions, collected by Dr. 
Walter Dennison of the University of Michigan (at the time a member 
of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome), to complete the 
evidence which I was getting together from other sources, is strongly 
against the received doctrine. (5) Theevidence of manuscripts, which 
I am collecting, is likewise heavily against the received doctrine. The 
Roman scribes, of the time of the grammarians themselves, divided, 
not fa-cto, but fac-to, not o-mnes, but om-nes. I have already the 
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evidence of ten of the earliest manuscripts, dating from the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, and it is overwhelmingly against the doctrine 
of the Roman grammarians. 

There is only one possible conclusion to be drawn from these facts, 
namely, that the Romans not only did not actually divide in speech in 
the fashion in which their professors, following the doctrine of the 
Greek grammarians,’ told them to divide, but did not even so divide 
in writing. 

An interesting corroboration of this rebuttal is to be seen in one 
of the very grammarians who are cited in support of the doctrine. 
Priscian, a grammarian of the fifth century, in his book upon the 
“Scanning of Twelve Verses of the Aéneid,’”’ touches in three cases 
upon combinations involving our principles. His division is as 
follows : 

Conticu ere om nes in tenti que ora te nebant. 

Turnus ut infrac tos ad verso Marte La tinos. 

Ut bel lisi gnum Lau renti Turnus ab arce. 


In two of these three cases then, he himself unconsciously decides 


against his own doctrine. With regard to the third, it should be said 
that the pronounciation of the combination gw is not yet settled. 


Many believe that it had the sound of gw as in “sing now;’’ and, if 
this is true, it would be natural that the g should not be separated 
from the consonant in connection with which it possesses the peculiar 
sound. In the majority of cases in manuscripts, however, I have found 
that the g is separated from the x. 

We have established our theory. Now for practice. 


Our ears are too easily satisfied. In order to make sure that we 


*The few who have questioned or rejected the syllabification which they have 
supposed to be laid down by the Roman grammarians have generally assumed that 
these grammarians had actual Roman speech in mind, and that the cause of’ their 
error was a blind following of their predecessors the Greek grammarians, who were 
describing the actual pronunciation of their own language. (So Mommsen, in the 
Abh. d. Berl. Akademie, 1868, p. 163 seg. So also, apparently, Professor Bennett, 
in his Appendix, p. 31; though in the Grammar, § 4, 3, he gives, without suggestion 
of doubt, the accepted rule). My own view is that the whole of the traditional doctrine 
originated in a convenient rule devised by some Greek grammarian for dividing words 
in writing; that, in all probability, the Greek writers on the subject, whom the 
Romans followed, were not thinking of anything but writing; and that, of a certainty, 
this is true of the mass of the Roman grammarians, down to the seventh century, —a 
period so late that its testimony is of no weight whatever. 
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are doing what we wish to do, let us beat time with a pencil, giving 
two taps to a long vowel, and one to a short vowel, thus 

fama‘ (two taps to fa, and one to ma). 

To fix the contrast between the long and the short sound more 
clearly, let us give the same word a number of times in succession 
(continuing to tap), making no stops whatever between. 

fama fama fama fama fama fama. 

Thus far we are on easy ground. But now let us pronounce an 
iamb. We strike here our extreme of difficulty. There is nothing 
in Latin harder to pronounce than a little word made up of an accented 
short syllable followed by a long. Let us, then, secure ourselves 
against too easy self-satisfaction by tapping out the time, thus 

A-vOs 4-m6 mé-és. 

In pronouncing the iamb, we must be sure to keep the accent upon 
the first syllable. This syllable should be struck sharply and immedi- 
ately left. The second should be held tranquilly, wethout stress, to its 
full length.* Our ordinary pronunciation practically makes the two 
syllables of the same length. 

Let us now inflect amo in the present indicative, with careful 
quantities, made sure by tapping : 

amo amamus 
amas amatis 
amat amant 


Here, again, the actual quantities are very unlike those of our 
ordinary pronunciation. In that pronunciation, the three syllables of 
amamus receive each about the same time; and, further, the six forms 
are pronounced with a monotonous movement which gives about the 


same time to each, namely two beats. 

Especial care must be taken with the third person singular, which 
contains two short syllables. Let us say the word again and again 
(amat amat amat amat amat), giving one beat for each syllable, and 
being sure not to stop between the words. The third person plural also 


*The common practice is to make all final a’s long. The effect to the Roman 
ear would be as if we were to pronounce Cuba, Havana, California, etc. 

?It is difficult to convey the idea of this rhythm, except through actual pronunci- 
ation. The student may catch it, however, by reading the following, with a dwelling 
upon the comparatively long vowel in the word “home ;” don’? say ¢6 home, but 47 
home.” He must be careful, however, not to lengthen the preposition in the least, 
nor to make the Jeast pause after it. 
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presents a serious difficulty. In it, the second a should be no longer 
than the first a. It is the odstructed n which takes time. Let us give 
one beat, then, to the first a, one to the second a, and one to the n; 
and, to make sure that we actually do what we are trying to do, let us 
say the word again and again, with the measured tapping and no 
pause. Now let us give the principal parts of the same verb, not as 
they are ordinarily given, in a sing-song manner, with practically the 
same length for every syllable, whether long or short, but with care- 
fully measured lengths. 

Next let us pass to the imperfect indicative active. Here we get 
on easily until we come to the plural. Then we tend to say amabamus, 
with the second syllable short, in spite of our repeated assertions that 
a is long in the increment of the verb. Again let us secure our- 
selves by tapping out the quantity,— one beat to the first syllable, 
two to the second, two to the third, and one to the fourth. And let us 
also be upon our guard against putting an accent on the long syllable 
before the accented syllable. We must not say amabamus, but 
amabamus, striking the second syllable immediately after the tap upon 
the first syllable, and holding it through its full length, but tranquilly 
and without stress.‘ The student who has learned to do this, and has 
also learned to pronounce an iamb, can do anything in Latin. 

The passive of the imperfect indicative gives us an opportunity to 
practice this combination throughout the forms, after we have passed 
the first person singular. 

Suppose now our verb has a long first syllable, as for instance cél6 
has. We are again under temptation to shorten everything until 
we get to the accent. Let us meet this modern habit by tapping out 
the time, as for example in célabam, célabas, célabat, célabamus, 
célabatis, célabant. In the same way let us give the principal parts, 
with full and tranquil utterance of the unaccented syllables: céld, 
célare, célavi, célatum. 

Such a pronunciation seems at first strange, but it is absolutely 
certain that the Romans practiced it. It is not by our own habits of 
speech that Roman speech must be gauged, but by the actual facts of 
Roman poetry. Interestingly enough, we do find the early comic 
poets at times shortening a long syllable after a short one, either just 

*The rhythm may perhaps be caught through a lengthened pronunciation of 
“low” and the first syllable of “ moaning ” (with no stress upon “low” ) in “a low 
moaning.” 
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before the accent or just after it; but this tendency obviously was 
checked, for we find nothing of it in classical poetry. We may 
then safely lay down the proposition, in view of this great difference 
between the two languages, that, if the rhythm of a given passage 
sounds natural to us, it would have sounded very strange to Cicero. 

Now let us take somewhat longer verbs, for example, fatigo. and 
dubito. The principai parts of fatigo are regularly given as fatig6, 
fatigare, fatigavi, fatigatum. We £now that they must have sounded like 
fatigo, fatigare, fatigavi, fatigatum. Similarly, if you ask your student 
to give the future active participle of dubitd he is sure to give it as 
dubitatirus, whereas we know that the @ was long. Let us then our- 
selves call the word dubitatirus, and let us hold the rein upon our 
lawless impulses by continuing to tap out the time. 

Next let us turn to the declensions, taking réx for an example. 
Let us not give the same time to every form, no matter how many 
syllables it has nor whether these are long or short, but tap them 
out. Weshall then find that the ablative plural, for example, is not 
made up of three short sounds, as we actually pronounce it, but of a 
long sound and two short ones, the long one taking up as much time 
as the two short ones together. Similarly let us decline régina, pro- 


nouncing, for example, régindrum with every syllable held steadily 
long except the last, but being careful at the same time to accent only 


a single syllable. 


II. WORDS IN COMBINATION IN PROSE. 


Where a consonant at the end of a word is obstructed by a con- 
sonant at the beginning of the next word, the syllable to which the 
former one belongs is long, being made up of the short vowel sound 
plus the consonant sound. So, for example, in at tamen, nec tamen, 
at tamen omnés, at tamen némo, restant tamen multa, ire tamen restat. 
A consonant before an initial vowel takes no appreciable additional 
time to pronounce. 

When, on the other hand, a vowe/ at the end of a word is followed 
by a vowel at the beginning of a word, what happened in daily 
speech ? 

1. The antecedent probability is immensely strong that the vowel 
sounds were run together, that is that the first was slurred into the 
second. This is habitually the case in Roman poetry. But it is incon- 
ceivable that the ordinary poetical form of any nation should be founded 
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upon a wholly artificial habit. No poetical literature can be shown, in 
any existing language, that involves a complete upsetting of ordinary 
speech. If, then, we had no other evidence than that which is 
afforded by their poetry, I should suppose that the Romans slurred in 
daily speech. 

2. In the Orator of Cicero, XLIV, 149-153, and in Quintilian IX, 
433-437, there is a considerable and somewhat tangled discussion of 
slurring and hiatus. In the course of Cicero’s discussion these words 
occur: quod quidem Latina lingua sic observat, nemo ut tam rusticus 
sit qui vocalis nolit coniungere. Coniungere is shown by what has 
preceded (‘‘extremorum verborum cum insequentibus primis concur- 
sus’’) to mean “slur.” Now the gw/ of our editions is an emendation 
accepted almost universally in place of the guzw of the manuscripts. It 
is obvious that guzz would give just the opposite meaning to the pas- 
sage. All the context, however, as well as the passage from Quintilian, 
precludes any such statement as quin nolit, and leaves no doubt, in my 
mind, that Cicero meant to say that in Italy everybody slurred his 
vowels. 

3. But, even if we did not possess this evidence, there remains 
other evidence which in itself alone would be sufficient. The Romans 
themselves point out that their orators and prose writers occasionally 
fell into verse. Quintilian, for example, says that Livy opens his 


history with the movement of the hexameter. Livy’s words are “ Fac- 
turusne operae pretium sum.” Now there is no hexameter here, if the 


-ne and the operae are pronounced separately. Other instances of the 
same kind could be adduced. 

It seems to me to follow with absolute certainty that the Romans 
slurred in daily speech; from which it follows that we ought to slur 
in our ordinary reading, except (as occasionally in poetry), where 
there might naturally be a strong rhetorical pause. We ought not to 
form ¢we contradictory habits of pronunciation.’ 


III. WORDS IN COMBINATION IN POETRY. 


So much for words in isolation, and words in combination with 
other words in prose. What now about poetry ? 


* During the sitting of the Latin Conference, under the charge of the Committee 
of Ten, I proposed this same view, and it was afterwards discussed by correspond- 
ence. I desired at that time to make a statement in our report similar to the state- 
ment above made. A large majority of the conference agreed with me, but the 
majority yielded, for the sake of harmony, to the minority. 
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One would certainly expect that, in Latin as in English, poetry 
would take care of itself. One reads poetry with a little more meas- 
ured movement than prose, but otherwise in the same way. If you 
write a poem with correct movement and print it as continuous prose in 
a newspaper, the man who reads it, if he has any sense for rhythm at all, 
is sure to feel the movement, and to recognize what you have done. 
English poetry is, so far as the mere outward form goes, the recurrence 
of certain combinations of accented and unaccented syllables with a 
verse-pulse or natural beat, called ictus, running through the whole.’ 
Why should it not be so in Latin? To my mind it absolutely zs so. 
I have taken a class of students and, drilling them solely upon the 
pronunciation of prose, with no mention made of poetry, have carried 
them through nearly all the forms of Latin poetry in an apparently prose 
passage concocted on the basis of a passage in Caesar’s Gallic War. 
Among the verses thus inserted were some of a kind that several 
members who read them with complete accuracy of rhythm had never 
seen in actual poetry. I pronounced no word of the passage myself, 
but simply pointed out where, in the student’s pronunciation, a long 
vowel or an obstructed consonant was not given with sufficient full- 
ness, or where the student wrongly made a meaningless pause, as stu- 
dents are curiously prone to do, at the end of a word. It was inter- 
esting and delightful to see how the verse-pulse took care of itself. 
The recurrence of longs and shorts, being really observed in pronunci- 
ation, threw the reader into a frame of mind in which, all uncon- 
sciously, he felt and rendered the rhythm intended. 

Here, again, my belief and practice are in opposition to established 


ways, and I must give my reasons. 

I wrote a paper upon the subject three years ago, but, desiring to 
elaborate it more fully later, printed it only in the form of an abstract, 
in the Proceedings of the American Philological Association for 1895. 
What immediately follows is taken from that abstract: 


The almost universal doctrine that word-accent was lost in Latin wher- 
ever it did not coincide with verse-ictus must rest upon a conviction that 
stress cannot fall upon two successive syllables, as in s¢ vdcat dc Plicidt ; for, 
if it could, then, in the absence of evidence, we should have no reason to 
suppose that so essential a characteristic of a word as its accent was wholly 
lost. 

*The element of time also enters in in modern poetry, but in moderate degree 
only, A more exact statement would demand a longer discussion than is in place 
here. 
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(1) My first and most important argument will be based upon certain 
established facts of modern speech and modern verse, the great importance 
of which in the study of ancient verse-systems has not been pointed out. 

In modern daily speech compound words are frequent in which the word- 
accent falls on two successive syllables, one of which has less stress than the 
other, but nevertheless has more than the remaining syllables of the word. 
Examples are Hinztfiigung, Ausgabe, pénwiper, afchangel, Loéngféllow. To 
these might be added a long list of compounds made by grammarians, as, for 
example, word-accent, verse-ictus, or, for a passing purpose, by poets, e. g., 
birth-goddess (Matthew Arnold), tough-belted (Keats). Further, the sense- 
stress is often made in modern verse to fall upon a syllable that has no ictus, 
and frequently it is stronger than any ictus in the verse; while, on the other 
hand, the ictus is regularly made very light and unimportant if it falls on 
unimportant words, like auxiliaries, relative pronouns, prepositions, etc. 

The following, from Matthew Arnold’s “ Fragment of an Antigone,” illus- 
trates all these phenomena: 

Wéll hath hé done who hath seized happiness. 
* * * * * * 
Hé does wéll too who keéps that clie the mild 
Birth-goddess And the atistére Fates first gave. 

What we have in these verses is a succession of stresses such as, when 

one is dealing with Latin poetry, is assumed to be impossible. In the first 


verse there is a group of four at the beginning and of three toward the end; 
in the second, the same; and in the third, three at the beginning and five at 
the end, one of the latter (in austere) being the result of an intentional sepa- 
ration of word-accent and verse-pulse. But, if this can be, how can we seri- 
ously hold that, when we come to Horace, S. 2, 2, 12, we must read: 


molliter aisteriim studio fallénte laborem 
with only the stresses marked, instead of reading it as 

moOlliter atistériim studidé fallénte laborem ? 
If Matthew Arnold could say atstére, why in the name of all that is reason- 
able and intellectually endurable must we suppose that Horace was incapable 
of doing the corresponding thing — especially when we note, as we must do 
with a moment’s thought, that the steady observance of longs and shorts 
makes the shifting of the accent easier in Latin than in English ? 

It would, then, seem entirely possible that the Romans may have put 
stress on successive syllables in verse. 

(2) But the matter is not merely one of possibility. There is evidence 
that the Romans actually did put stress upon successive syllables. This is 
found in the fact that the sense-stress, which can have been given only by 
stronger utterance, often falls upon syllables that do not carry the verse-pulse. 
Examples are (for long syllables) 2én (luv. 1, 30), #é (Iuv. 10, 124); (for short 
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syllables) cébus (luv. 5, 15), Jéve and Jévis (Verg. Ecl. 3, 23). These could 
be multiplied to an indefinite extent. 

(3) An examination of the unintentional occurrences of verse-rhythms 
in prose, pointed out by Roman critics, shows that in many cases the actual 
pronunciation of the words in an oration or a reading could not have sug- 
gested verse to the ear, if in poetry word-accent was lost wherever it did not 
coincide with verse-pulse. So, e.g., Cicero in the Or. 66, 222, quoting Cras- 
sus’s missos faciant patronos: ipst prodeant, says “if he had not spoken the 
words tfsi Prodeant with a pause before them, he would certainly have recog- 
nized that he had uttered a senarius; and, in any case, Arodeant ipsi would 
make a better close.” If, as verse, this would have the artificial rendering 
missbs facidnt, patronos: ipsi prodeant, then, even if Crassus had not paused, 
mtssos faciant patronos: ipsi prodeant could not have suggested to anyone a 
complete senarius, Compare also what Quintilian (9, 4, 74 and 76) says of 
Livy's facturusne operae pretium sim and of Cicero’s pro.di immortales, gui 
hic inluxit dies. 

(4) The Roman grammarians furnish us with evidence, both direct and 
indirect, that words ve/ained their ordinary accents in verse. In writing upon 
word-accent, they take their illustrations less frequently from prose than from 
verse. In many cases of the latter kind, (1) the syllable selected to illustrate 
the acute or the circumflex accent is one upon which the ictus does not fall; 
and in a number of others (2) the syllable selected to illustrate the grave 
accent is one upon which the ictus does fall. An example of the first is found 
in Priscian, Keil. III., 493, 7, where, quoting Virgil’s muta guogue et bello pas- 
sus, dum conderet urbem, Priscian explicitly asks “ what accent has guogue?”’ 
and answers, ‘“‘acute on the penult.”” Compare also Priscian, K. II. 302, 7 
and 12; III. 33, 4; III. 33, 13; Servius, K. IV. 426, 35 ; Probus, K. IV. 145, 
21; Sergius K. IV. 484, 9, 

On the other hand, Priscian, K. III. 51, 11, says that clam, when used as 
a preposition and put before the word it governs, is pronounced with the 
grave accent, as in the Andria of Terence (287) nec clam te est, guam tlli 
utraegue nunc inutiles. Yet the ictus falls upon this very word. Compare 
also Priscian, K. III. 83, 17; III. 478, 22; III. 479, 25; Probus, K. IV. 149. 


( Here followed illustrative readings from Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil.) 


We should bear in mind that the verse-ictus on unimportant words 
in modern poetry is frequently infinitesimal. Indeed, there is often, 
within certain limits, a complete shift of the verse-ictus, following the 
sense, from one part of the foot to another, as in “ Each in his narrow 
céll foréver laid.”” Further, we should remember that word-accent in 
Latin in literary times was probably less heavy than modern word- 
accent. Given a light word-accent, together with a verse-ictus that 
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may shade off into almost nothing, and the varying play of the two 
which I have tried to suggest becomes easy. 

If my reasonings and my illustrations have persuaded you of the 
soundness of my belief, and of the practicability of the really quanti- 
tative reading of Latin verse, provided one reads Latin prose rightly, 
what ought we to do? 

We shall all agree that the time spent upon this part of the work 
should be as little as will properly serve the purpose. That means, 
first, that we ought to waste no time in learning bad habits and 
unlearning them. What we commit to memory ought to be right rhythm, 
not wrong. It follows that, from the start, wherever a Latin word is 
pronounced, not only the gua/ties of the sounds should be given, but 
the guantities as well. Especially is this the case in the learning and 
reciting of the grammatical forms. Aut the student will approximately 
imitate his teacher. ‘The critical point, then, is the teacher’s own pro- 
nunciation. Secondly, the student ought to have all possible help 
from his editor. In other words, assistance ought to be given him 
through the marking of every long vowel in the greater part of the 
texts used in high school or preparatory studies. There is no reason 
in the world why the student should have to spend time in looking up 
quantities in the dictionary. Nor is it enough to mark the quantities 


in the first-year book alone; for it is evident that this practice, which 
has been in vogue for some time, has not been sufficient to bring about 


a really quantitative pronunciation.‘ Let me say again, what I have 
already implied, that there is little intellectual profit to be had from 


™Mr. Sauveur, in his Za/ks with Caesar de Bello Gallico, marked the quantities of the 
vowels (not at first bringing much technical knowledge of the subject to bear). He 
desired to replace by this book the Beginner’s Books. which had the quantities 
marked. He apparently did not, however, see the bearing of the formation of correct 
habits of pronunciation upon the reading of Latin verse ; and his example, accord- 
ingly, did not spread. I have for. many years been endeavoring, privately, to bring 
about a marking of the quantities in Caesar, Cicero, and a part of Virgil, as will be 
seen by reference to the prefaces to Lowe and Ewing’s Gallic War, first edition, 
Rolfe’s Vefos, first edition, and Miller’s Aeneid, second edition. Professor Kelsey, 
whom I did not at first persuade, has marked the quantities in the new edition of his 
Caesar and Cicero, and Professor Greenough has done the same. Professor Flagg has 
marked the quantities in his Wefos, and Messrs. Churchill and Sanford in their Viri 
Romae. Several editions of Cicero with marked quantities are shortly to appear. One 
or two books designed for the use of Freshmen in colleges have likewise had the 
quantities marked for the benefit of students who have not yet formed right habits ; 
though a change from a habit which has become a part of one’s mental constitution is 
much more difficult than the formation of a right habit at the outset would have been. 
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the mere operation of acquiring a knowledge of long and short vowels. 
The student should get this knowledge with the least possible outlay of 
time. That means that certainly for three years he ought not to see a 
Latin word without having its full pronunciation indicated to him by 
the way in which it is written. In saying “for three years” I am assum- 
ing that he reads Cicero before Virgil ; but whether he does or does not, 
the statement substantially holds good. If he reads the Aeneid in the 
third year, or even if he postpones it to the fourth year, I should mark 
the quantities of the vowels in several books, probably in four. If by 
the end of these four the student has learned, by absorption through 
repetition, to pronounce frequently recurring words rightly, he can 
then easily read the fifth and sixth books. 

Before he begins the first book, however, I should suggest that, to 
meet the possibility of lingering faults of pronunciation, he should be 
assisted by an introduction, which should begin with verses in which 
word-accent and verse-ictus fall together throughout, and pass on 
gradually to more and more complicated relations. A few suitable 
verses (from the Epistles of Horace) may here be indicated : 


Coincidence of word-accent and verse-ictus throughout: 
Multa mole docendus apricO parcere prato 
Word-accent falls away from verse-ictus once: 
Imperat aut sérvit collécta peciinia cuique 
Novistine l6cum potidrem rire beaté 
Multum dissimilés, at cétera paene gemelli 
Word-accent falls away from verse-ictus twice: 
Est ubi pliis tépeant hiemés? ubi gratior aura 
Régés et regum vita praecurrere amicoés 
Céna brévis itvat et prope rivum somnus in herba. 
Word-accent falls away from verse-ictus three times: 
Quem bibulum liquidi média dé lice Falerni 
Word-accent falls away from verse-ictus four times: 
Déterius Libycis dlet aut nitet herba lapillis 


It is rarely, however, that the severance of accent and ictus occurs 
in the hexameter more than twice,— the same number of times as in 
Arnold’s 

Birth-goddess and the austére fates first gave. 


To my ear there is a great charm in Latin verse, read with full 
quantities, and with observance of the abundant variation of the rela- 
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tion of word-accent and verse-ictus with which the Roman poet has 
adorned it. Inthe prevailing method of reading, which is substantially 
an accentual and non-quantitative one, I see little pleasure and little 
good. To my mind one of two things ought to be done. Either we 
ought to abandon the pronouncing of Latin entirely, dropping there- 
with completely the painful business of “scanning,” as it is called, or 
else we ought to determine to pronounce the gwanfities of the Latin 
sounds, as well as their qualities, and thereby to make the reading of 
Latin verse a rational thing. I have no doubt that ultimately the 
second course will be taken. As a help to bringing it about, let me 
suggest the point of view from which it is desirable to induce the 
young student to look at the matterof quantities. I am told that there 
is on the part of many a young pupil a great dislike of the require- 
ment of marking long vowels in the writing of Latin. He finds it a 
burden to remember which vowels are long and which are short. No 
wonder he does, inasmuch as he makes no real difference in pronun- 
ciation between the long vowel and the short vowel. What he ought 
to remember is not what is the length of the vowel of a given word, 
but how the word sounds, that is to say, what the word actually zs. A 
foreigner who is learning English does not for example, try to remem- 
ber the marks in the dictionary over the @ in the words ca¢ and cater, 
but simply carries in his mind certain sounds. So the student of 
Latin ought not to try to remember that the word for “soldier,” for 
example, is made up of the letters m, 7, 7,¢e,and s, and that the ¢ is long 
and the e short, but ought to remember that the word sounds miles. 
When he has occasion to write the word he writes a long 7, and not a 
short one, because that is the way the word is pronounced; and he 
writes a short e¢, that is, he leaves the e unmarked, for the same reason 
—just as, if the word were Greek, he would write the sound with an e, 
not with an ». 

An interesting middle position has recently been suggested in a 
private letter written to one of the committee in charge of the Con- 
ference, namely,,that we must expect our students to know the length 
of penults and ultimates, but that we cannot go farther without bur- 
dening them too much. Thisseems to me an indefensible position in 
point of logic, while the saving of time that would thus be effected 
appears to be small. Relatively speaking, the number of syllables 
back of the penult which would not be known to the student through 
the base-form which he finds in his dictionary (the nominative of the 
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noun, the first person singular active indicative of the verb, etc.,) is 
small. If a student learns to say miles, he knows, with an instant’s 
thought, that the genitive cannot be militis, nor the ablative plural 
militibus ; and he also knows that the abstract cannot be militia, but 
must be militia. If a student learns to say fatigo, dubito, etc., a very 
little explanation on the part of his teacher at the outset will show 
him that he must for the participles say fatigatus, not fatigatus, and 
dubitatiri, not dubitatiri. And he not only then will have the satis- 
faction of being right in prose, but he will reap a very real good when 
he takes up poetry; for when, for example, he comes to Juvenal’s line 

Ire fatigatas ubi Daedalus exuit alas, or 

Vére lociitiiri fatum pendébat amici, or 

Friictus amicitiae magnae cibus, the verse takes care of itself. But 
what kind of a verse is that which begins with 

Ire fatigataés —-), or 

Vére loctitiri (- —-), or 

To you who have listened to me this morning the matter of my 
paper is one of theory, attractive or otherwise, according as it may 
have struck you. For me it has long since passed beyond that stage, 
gaining from usage in actual practice the moral support which a theory, 
however winning, must lack until it has had successful application. 
At Cornell and in Chicago I have taught many pupils who learned to 
read Latin prose and verse admirably. These have not abated their 
faith when they went elsewhere to teach. I am permitted to quote, 
for a case in point, from the introduction to a forthcoming publication 
on “The Quantitative Reading of Latin Verse,” by Assistant Professor 
J. H. Howard, of the Indiana University: “Several years’ practical 
application of this theory, while teaching classes in the Indiana Uni- 
versity, has served to strengthen the writer’s belief in its correctness 
and its absolute feasibility.” 

I ought not to leave the subject without pointing out that all that 
I have said applies equally well to Greek, excepting only that Greek 
accent remained for a long time a pitch-accent (probably wth stress) 
while Latin accent, like Greek ictus and Latin ictus," was a matter of 


*I fail to follow Professor Bennett, who in the footnote on p. 243 of his Latin 
Grammar, says “Ictus was not accent—neither stress-accent nor musical-accent — 
but was simply the quantitative prominence inherent in a long syllable.” I cannot 
easily believe that he has generalized from the dactyl alone, led by the fact that 
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stress only. The rule of sytlabification of the Greek grammarians, 
echoed by the Roman grammarians, was, I believe, purely a convenient 
rule of thumb for dividing in writing, where some kind of a division 
had to be made at the end of a line. Word-accent and verse-ictus 
were placed by the Greek poets, I believe, in constantly shifting play. 
I am obliged to confess that, while I think the reading of Latin verse, 
with the word-accent preserved, to be easy, 1 fear that the Greek pitch- 
accent plus stress is too difficult, and that, in the common practice of 
schools and colleges, this doubled-natured accent must be represented by 
stress alone. But a correct pronunciation of guantities certainly might 
be learned. As things are now, the reading of Greek verse, like the 
reading of Greek prose, must remain artificial, with a different artifice 
foreach of the two. We so train our students, as they commit to mem- 
ory the forms of the Greek Grammar, that they pronounce (pa, for 
example, approximately as + vv, éveww, exovres, Oporto and péundev 
approximately as /.., mapdxerrac approximately as .+v., and the like. 
When, then, they come to their Homer, and find verses which any of 
these rhythms may end, they must perforce replace this pronunciation, 
which yields no rhythm, by something else, and, following English 
habits, they pronounce the above words approximately as or ve 
(for, singularly enough, the last syllable but one is regularly hurried 
in our reading of Greek and Roman hexameter.) It is only when they are 
asked to “prove” their “scanning,” that they theoretically treat these 
words as having the rhythm ¢—. or v/—.,—a rhythm which, in all 
probability, they have never heard. 


the meter most familiar to our schools is the so-called dactylic hexameter, nor, on 
the other hand, can I believe that he finds a quantitive prominence to be inherent in 
the first long syllable of a spondee, and not in the second; and still less can I under- 
stand how he reconciles his theory to such facts as are represented, for one or another 


meters, by rhythms like as ¢ v-, 


THE ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN 
PROPER NAMES * 


THE title of this paper suggests the idea of some regulation or 
control of the pronunciation of Greek and Latin names in English. 
This may surprise those of you who are familiar with the teachings of 
modern philology and who know that I personally strongly sympa- 
thize with the doctrine that it is the business of the philologue to deter- 
mine what zs and how it came to be what it is, and not to dictate as to 
what should be. To this general truth there is, however, one excep- 
tion. Not all linguistic material stands on the same footing. For 
example, there are words that we rarely hear except in the school- 
room, and the child’s ideas of their sound and meaning are dependent 
almost entirely on the usage of his teacher. Most Greek and Latin 
proper names belong to this class. In the case of such words the 
usage of the teacher counts for much, and it is no impertinence if he 
strives to exert his influence for what he believes to be the norm. So 
much in excuse of my taking up the subject. 

I have not attempted to lay down rules for the English pronuncia- 
tion of Greek and Latin names, or to revise those now published. I 
wish simply to call attention to the present lamentable state of things 
and to point out the conditions that must be confronted in dealing 
with the problem. The pronunciation of Greek and Latin names that 
we hear from the lips of very many teachers and not a few scholars 
betrays neither cultivated traditions nor scholarly correctness. Mix- 
tures of Roman and English pronunciations like Africanus with the 
first a as in ca¢ and the second as in father, Agamemnon with the first 
a as in ca¢ and o as in wo, and Leonidas with e as in me and o as in no, 
are of everyday occurrence; forms like Aphrodite may be heard pro- 
nounced as though they were English forms like Arczte, while English 
forms like Ovid and Herod are pronounced Ovid and Hérod as though 
they were Latin forms like Vero and Cronus; even Odyssey, the Eng- 
lish form of Odysse’a, is at times stressed Odys’sy, forsooth because a 


‘Paper by Professor George Hempl, read at the Classical Conference at Ann 
Arbor, March 31; see p. 438. 
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long penult is stressed in Latin, or possibly by analogy to Odysseus." 
That this is a sad state of things, 1 think no one will deny. Aside 
from all other considerations, it is so unscholarly that it fosters in the 
student a spirit of tolerance of — yes, even a sort of respect for—easy- 
going slovenliness in the externals of scholarship. 

Before we attack the problem of today, let us see how things have 
come to be as they are. The so-called English pronunciation of 
Latin, as taught in the older grammars, was largely a natural product ; 
that is, it was the descendant of real Latin, and came down to us 
through the church and the school. Of course, a man’s pronunciation 
of Latin was influenced by that of his native tongue. For example, 
when Latin ¢ became ¢s before front vowels, this 7s remained if the 
native tongue also had ¢s; thus, Germans to this day pronounce 
“‘Caesar’”’ ¢sdzar and “socialis”’ like their own “ social 
But if in the native tongue ¢ became silent before s, as it did in Old 
French, it became silent in the local pronunciation of Latin too. 
Hence, the Old French not only said Sézar* and sosia/’, but when 
speaking Latin they also said Sézar and sosia’/is. Our traditional 
Latin is derived from that of the Norman-French clergy; hence, we 
inherited from the French not only their way of pronouncing 
the Romance words that they brought us, but also their way of pro- 
nouncing Latin; that is, Chaucer and his contemporaries said Sézar 
and sosia/ and sosialis just as the French did. Since that time the 
Latin spoken in England has suffered the same changes that English 
has suffered; thus, Sézar became Sizer, sostal became sosha/, and 
sostalts became soshiélts. 

But it was not only in the matter of sound changes that the 
Latin ran parallel with the native speech; it also adapted itself to 
the native usage in the matter of vowel quantity. Thus, vowels 
were sounded long in stressed open ultimas and penults and stressed 
open antepenults when penults contained weak front vowels (e, i, y) 
before hiatus, whether they were long or short in Roman times; and 
in most other positions vowels were sounded short, whether the 
Roman citizen sounded them short or long. Thus, domus and domus 
for onus and domus (just as some do today, who fancy they are pro- 


* Professor Seymour tells me that this pronunciation has been traditional at Yale 
for something like a century. 

21 shall use the vowels with their Roman values. 

3 Cf. Luick, Anglia, XX, 335 ff. 
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nouncing as the Romans did), génus for génus, forum for forum, 
diversus for diversus, familia for familia, natira for ndatira, enuntsio 
for énintio, fémina for fémina, cid3ito for cogito, fridjzidus for frigidus, 
egzistimo for existimo, edifitsium for édificium later form of edificium; 
and soin names: Marius for Marius, Mercirius for Merctrius, Publius 
for Piblius, Quintus for Quintus, Sequani for Séquant, Edui for Edui 
later form of Venus for Vénus. 

This natural development of Latin along with the development of 
the native tongue had, however, one or two checks. The written form 
of the Latin remained practically as it had always been, while the 
native tongue was generally written as it was pronounced. Moreover, 
the meter of Latin poetry and hymns did not admit of the loss of those 
vowels that became silent in the native tongue. There was atime when 
English mz/es, the plural of mz/e, was pronounced just like Latin mi/es 
“soldier.” In English mz/es and in the English pronunciation of Latin 
miles, the long vowel 7(cf. footnote, p. 416) regularly broke into the diph- 
thongaz. The heavy Germanicstress on the first syllable, and the conse- 
quent weakness of the stress on the second syllable resulted (1) in the 
gradual reduction of the short ¢ to an obscure a, which in time became 
quite silent, (2) in the voicing of the unstressed s to z (Verner’s law). 
As stated above, all these changes took place in the Latin mies as well 
as in the English mi/es; but as this deprived the Latin word of a sylla- 
ble that was needed in scanning, the Latin teacher insisted on its 
utterance, putting a heavy secondary stress upon it and thus actually 
pronouncing the e long,’ though he retained the z sound of s, which 
arose through the earlier natural habit of leaving the syllable quite 
unstressed. The same is true of words like ales, manes, etc., and of 
names like U/ysses, Tyres, etc.? 

Names, moreover, have not quite the same linguistic lot has other 
words: they are often uttered by themselves and, thus, are not so 
often cramped in a sentence or a stress-group® by neighboring words. 
As a result, it is easy to put a secondary stress on a syllable that would 
in an ordinary word be quite unstressed. In this way, vowels that 
would otherwise have become obscure were often distinctly articulated. 


*South Germans in whose dialect final e is silent, often do this very thing when 
trying to restore it. 

2It is possible but not probable that a consciousness of the original quality of many 
of these e’s aided the pronunciation of a long vowel in English. 


3 Cf. my German Orthography and Phonology, § 93, 2, 277- 
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Witness such pronunciations as Ar/gos' and Les'bos’ by the side of 


Ar'gas, etc., with obscure 2 in the last syllable. 

In these and similar ways a certain conservative force was brought 
to bear, but it was inconsiderable. Scholars and diplomats found the 
national forms of Latin inconvenient, and at times tried to bring about 
more harmony, but with little if any success. 

Thus, when Walker wrote his English dictionary, the rules he gave 
for the pronunciation of Latin names were such as applied with nearly 
equal force to English words, so far as they accorded in form with 
Latin words. The pronunciation of Latin was easy because the learner 
already knew how to pronounce a large number of Romance words of 
similar form ; and the practice in pronouncing Latin strengthened and 
developed his speech-feeling for less familiar Romance words and 
Latin proper names. With the partial or complete introduction of the 
Continental or the Roman pronunciation into American, Scotch, and 
English schools, a new state of things has arisen. ‘The learner is no 
longer taught to pronounce Latin as he does the Romance words in 
English and, thus, soon acquires a new feeling for Latin or Latin- 
looking words. As a result, when he sees an unfamiliar Latin name, or 
even an unfamiliar Romance word, in English, he recognizes its Latin 
character and is tempted to pronounce it more or less as he pronounces 
Latin. Being conscious that he is not reading Latin, he often makes 
a compromise, and we, thus, hear a pronunciation of Latin names that 
is partly Roman and partly English. This does not apply to those 
names that are familiar, for example Caesar and Cicero and /udius. 
But it does apply to such as Casstus for Cashus, Lysias for Lyshas, 
Belgae for Beldja@, Séquani for Séquani, Helve'tii for Helveé'shi, and 
Arkite for Arcite. 

I have heard of three means of dealing with the problem : First, we 
have been urged to abandon the Roman pronunciation and join our 
British brethren in fostering the English pronunciation. This would 
mean the sacrifice of much that is of the greatest importance to Latin 
and to comparative philology—and what for? To foster the tra- 
ditional English pronunciation of Latin names. However desirable 
this end may be, it surely is insignificant when we consider the price 
we should have to pay. Moreover, would the abandonment of the 
Roman pronunciation secure the end sought? The scholarly con- 
siderations that led to the adoption of the Roman method of pro- 
nunciation have not been without effect upon those who still adhere 
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to the English pronunciation. They, too, have come to see that it 
is the height of folly to tell a boy that a vowel is long and then teach 
him to pronounce it short, or to tell him that another vowel is short 
but teach him to pronounce it long. They, therefore, make some 
effort to have boys pronounce vowels “long” if they were long in 
Latin —even if they stand in unstressed syllables. Their practice is 
very inconsistent and may be said to be fairly regular only in the case of 
ae and and oe, whose graphic form presents a crutch for the memory 
to Jean on. But even if the practice were quite consistent, we here 
have a way of pronouncing Latin that is neither Latin nor English. 
Because the Latin diphthongs ae and oe became é¢ and then 7* in words 
like Caesar and Croesus, this sound is now'put into all words that had 
the diphthongs ae and oe in Latin and we hear paédagogus, paénitentia, 
and pa/laéstra, for paedagogus, paenitentia,and palaestra ; and Maécénus, 
Aéschines, and Oédipus, for Maecénus, Aeschines, and Oedipus. And all 
this they do under the impression that they are doing something 
scholarly! Of course, nobody would claim that there was anything 
Latin about the pronunciation of ae as 7* in Caesar; still, there 
undoubtedly is genuine linguistic history back of it. But paédagogus, 
Aéschines, and Oédipus are simply illustrations of learned blundering ; 
for this pronunciation of ae and oe in these positions is not only 
un-Roman, it is also absolutely un-English. In other words, the 
English pronunciation of Latin was adhered to because of its English 
qualities and its harmony with the natural pronunciation of Romance 
words in English; but, as it was found to be absurd as a system of 
Latin pronunciation, it was changed and thus robbed of the very quali- 
ties that constituted its only claiin on our consideration. It is evident 
that we cannot look to such a system for aid in teaching the traditional 
English pronunciation of Greek and Latin names; it has, indeed, 
already introduced into English learned circles such absurdities as 
Aéschylus and Oédipus, and, what is more, it has even tainted the pro- 
nunciation of learned English words — witness those linguistic pearls 
aésthetics and asafoétida. 

The second proposition is that we employ the Roman pronuncia- 
tion of classical proper names even when speaking English, just as we 
do with other foreign names. There is much to be said in favor of 
this. Against it are two arguments. In the first place, some of these 

*I am here using the vowels with their Roman values; not so, however, in the 
examples below. 
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words have become a part of our language and literature, and a violent 
change in their pronunciation would be an unnatural and, to many, 
an unpleasant thing. Secondly, those persons that have not studied 
Latin and those that have not learned to pronounce Latin by the 
Roman method, would not know how to pronounce the words, and 
chaos would result. In reply to this, it may justly be said that we now 
are little short of chaos; and, whereas unlearned persons might not 
know how to pronounce Greek and Latin names, learned and unlearned 
are about equally at a loss at present. This measure would surely be 
an innovation and would have little hope of success unless a learned 
body like the American Philological Association, after careful delibera- 
tion, decided to throw the weight of its influence in its favor. The 
subject surely deserves the serious consideration of the association. 

Under one condition the change would not only be advisable, it 
would be inevitable. Our trouble in sounding foreign names lies 
largely in the fact that we ascribe to the letters of the Roman alphabet 
different values from what the rest of the world does, and that we spell 
so inconsistently and absurdly that we have largely lost the phonetic 
sense and are about as ready to give a letter one sound as another. 
When, however, that combination of scholarship and good sense that 
made it possible for us to introduce the Roman method of pronounc- 
ing Latin, shall have made it possible for us to write our own tongue 
in a phonetic alphabet based on the Roman values of the letters, it 
will be a simple matter for even the most unlearned to pronounce 
Latin names as they are spelled. In the case of very familiar names 
like Caesar and Cicero we should doubtless retain the Anglicized pro- 
nunciation and use a spelling different from the Latin; just as we now 
do in the case of Horace and Livy. But the day of actual spelling- 
reform has not yet come and, thus, our problem still stares us in the 
face. 

We have one more solution to consider. It is this: Let it be one 
of the strictest requirements of teachers of Latin and Greek that they 
be perfectly familiar with the rules that embody the traditional Eng- 
lish pronunciation of Latin and that they personally apply them in 
pronouncing Greek and Latin names in speaking English. The most 
important of these rules they may teach their pupils, but for pupils 
who are not to be teachers it will generally suffice if they always hear 
the correct pronunciation from their teacher; for the present deplor.. 
ble state of things is largely due— not to the difficulty of the subject or 
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the inaptitude of the pupils — but to lack of adequate teaching and to 
the bad example set by those who should be safe guides. The responsi- 
bility of the teacher in this matter is now much greater than it was 
when the traditional English pronunciation of Latin was taught. 

When Latin and Greek scholars realize that the average cultivated 
citizen has opportunity to judge them, not by their technical knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek, but by their pronunciation of Latin and 
Greek proper names when they speak English, consideration for their 
own good name, if not interest in the subject, will perhaps lead them 
to take pains to be more scholarly and less slovenly in this matter. 
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THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB, 1897-8 


THE TWENTY-NINTH MEETING 


THE twenty-ninth meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club convened in the University School of Music, Ann Arbor, 
Friday, November 26, 1897, with President S. O. Hartwell, of 
Kalamazoo, in the chair. The programme began with a paper 
on ‘‘Chemistry in the High School. What? Where? How?” 
by Mr. Richard Putnam, of the State Normal College. The dis- 
cussion was opened by Mr. E. T. Austin, of Saginaw, who was 
followed by Miss E. A. French, of Detroit, and Mr. G. O. Hig- 
ley, of the University of Michigan. An interesting informal 
discussion followed, participated in by several members, includ- 
ing Mr. B. W. Peet, of the Grand Rapids High School, and Mr. 
D. M. Lichty, of the University. 

The general topic of the afternoon session was ‘‘The Bio- 
logical Sciences in the High School,” which opened with a 
paper by Professor F. C. Newcombe, of the University. Pro- 
fessor Munson, of Hillsdale College, opened the discussion. 
He thought no other line of studies so well served as a means 
for cultivating observation as biological studies. Botany, as 
being attractive to the unobserving, has its place—a high one. 
Professor Newcombe had emphasized the time spent in prep- 
aration for teaching botany. Less than two years will not give 
sufficient grasp of the subject to enable a teacher to fit the 
course to the power of students. The teacher must have tact 
in questioning. The necessary line of questions differs largely 
from the kind of questions asked in other subjects. Morpho- 
logical work should be the basis of systematic work. The 
latter has no place in the high school. Experiments may 
include work on foods, solutions, chemical processes in germina- 
tion, etc., and observations on Drosera and Saracenia, and fer- 
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tilization by insects, etc. The capable teacher may modify the 
text-book; nay, must do so. Choice of work must depend on 
environment and equipment. 

Professor Barnes, of Wisconsin University, said that perhaps 
the small high school was doing the best it could, but that can- 
not be said to be satisfactory. A laboratory can be secured, of a 
simple kind at the least. fa school board is constantly pushed, 
the laboratory is bound to come, sooner or later, if the beard 
is convinced that the teacher knows what he wants and will 
persist in seeking it. Many teachers appeal for facilities in a 
half-hearted way, and as though they were a kind of luxury. 
We do not want to work for an average high school, and let 
that set the pace. We want to reach for something better, for 
the ideal that is higher. 

In the evening Professor Barnes gave a very interesting 
address on “Observational Science in the High School.” 

The Saturday morning session opened with a paper on high 
school electives by Principal Smith, of Pontiac. The subject 
was continued .by Principal Harris, of Bay City. A very lively 
discussion followed, led by Professor D. B. Waldo, of Albion 
College, who was followed by Superintendent Thompson, of 
Saginaw, Principal Volland, of Grand Rapids, Principal Crit- 
tenden, of Ypsilanti, Superintendent Coburn, of Battle Creek, 
and Superintendent Bemis, of Ionia. 

Professor Kelsey, of the University, moved the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the contents of the many excellent 
public libraries of the state on the various subjects of the school 
curriculum, and to report as to the best means of inducing use 
by the schools of this material. The committee was constituted 
as follows: Principal Harris, Bay City, chairman; Miss A. D. 
Clarke, Kalamazoo, English; Professor F. C. Newcombe, Uni- 
versity, Science; Professor A. C. McLaughlin, University, His- 
tory; Miss Margaret Cook, Detroit, Modern Languages; Pro- 
fessor D. E. Smith, State Normal, Mathematics. 

At the business session, Principal Volland, chairman of the 
nominating committee, reported the following nominations for 
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officers for the ensuing year, and on motion the retiring presi- 
dent cast the ballot of the club, electing them as nominated: 
President, E. C. Goddard, University; vice president, Mrs. 
Florence Milner, Grand Rapids High School; secretary, Dr. 
David E. Smith, State Normal College; treasurer, Superinten- 
dent L. S. Norton, Jackson. Additional members of the exec- 
utive committee: Principal W. H. Smith, Pontiac High School ; 
E. T. Austin, Saginaw E. S. High School. 

The amendment proposed at the spring meeting was carried, 
providing for separate officers for secretary and treasurer here- 
after. Notice was given that at the next spring meeting an amend- 
ment would be proposed relative to the number of meetings per 
year to be held by the club, and to the time of elections. The 
treasurer was instructed to send to all members in arrears for 
dues a statement of their account. 

On motion of Principal Harris a committee was appointed to 
consider the advisability of having but a single session of the 
club each year, and to report at the next meeting of the club. 
The committee consists of the president and Professor Hins- 
dale, of the University, Superintendent Brown of Pontiac, Pro- 
fessor D’Ooge, of the Normal College, and Principal Warriner, 
of Saginaw. 

The last session of the club was devoted to the subject : 
‘‘What should the subject of physics contribute to the education 
of the high school pupil ?”” Professor J. O. Reed, of the Univer- 
sity, read the paper. The discussion was opened by Superinten- 
dent Bemis, of Ionia, and continued by Mr. F. A. Osborn, of 
Olivet College. 

The attendance on the club was smaller than usual, a fact 
deplored by some, and by others considered of no particular 
moment, for a small meeting now and then gives better oppor- 
tunity for general interchange of view and sober expression of 
opinion. There wasa very general feeling, however, that it had 
been a mistake to give the programme so nearly over to one 
subject, and so to attract only those interested in that subject. 
Only science men had been specially drawn to this meeting. It 
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was noticeable that the informal discussions of this meeting were 
more generally participated in than in any recent meeting of 
the club. The session adjourned finally, Saturday, November 
27, at 4 P.M. 

E. C. Gopparp, Secretary 


THE THIRTIETH MEETING 


So FAR as can be judged from the degree of interest aroused 
and the number of seats filled, the most successful meeting of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club yet held opened its ses- 
sion at Ann Arbor on Friday, April 1, 1898. The increased 
attendance was due in part to the rich conference programmes 
provided and to the fact that the meeting was in conjunction 
with meetings of the Classical Conference and the Michigan 
Academy of Science. A ‘joint session” was held in Newberry 
Hall on Friday morning, opened by Mr. Geo. B. Aiton with a 
paper,“ Principles underlying the making of courses of study 
for secondary schools. 

Friday and Saturday afternoons were given up to conferences 
in the classics, modern languages, English, history, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and botany. Reports of these conferences 
will appear in subsequent numbers of the ScHoot Review.  Fri- 
day evening a recital of ancient music was given in University 
Hall, by the Faculty of the University School of Music. This 
was followed by a most enjoyable reception in the gymnasium, 
tendered to all visiting teachers by the acting-President and 
Faculty of the University. 

A general session of the club was held Saturday morning at 
which was discussed ‘‘ High School Management,” with respect 
to Morals, by Miss Florence Barnard, of Mt. Clemens; with 
respect to Athletics, by L. P. Jocelyn, of Ann Arbor; Social 
Life, by Mrs. Florence Milner, of Grand Rapids; followed by a 


* Published in full, pp. 369-378. For abstracts of the other papers of this session, 
see pp. 458-467. 
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general discussion by Superintendent. S. B. Laird, of Lansing ; 
H. H. Frost, of Detroit, and James Leroy, of Detroit. The 
‘‘Function of the Schoolmasters’ Club”’ was discussed from the 
point of view of the High School, by Principal E. C. Warriner, 
Saginaw ; from the point of view of the Private School, by Fred- 
erick Whitton, Detroit; from that of the Normal College, by 
Professor E. A. Strong, of Ypsilanti; and from that of the 
University, by Professor B. A. Hinsdale, of Ann Arbor. 

Superintendent Hugh Brown, of Pontiac, presented the report 
of the committee appointed in November to consider the advis- 
ability of holding but a single meeting a year. The question 
was further discussed by Superintendent S. B. Laird, of Lansing ; 
Professor J. O. Reed, of Ann Arbor’, and Superintendent A. E. 
Curtis, of Adrian. It was moved and carried that the present 
plan of two meetings a year be continued. An amendment, 
noticed at the previous fall meeting, was passed, changing the 
time of the election of officers from the fall to the spring meet- 
ing. Professor E. A. Strong, of Ypsilanti, chairman of the 
nominating committee, made the following recommendations 
for officers of the Club for the ensuing year, for whom the 
president was instructed to cast the ballot: 

President, E. C. Warriner, Saginaw, E. S.; Vice President, 
Mrs. Florence Milner, Grand Rapids; Secretary, W. H. Sherzer, 
Ypsilanti ; Treasurer, L.S. Norton, Jackson ; Member of Execu- 
tive Committee, W. D. Baker, Battle Creek; Member of Execu- 
tive Committee, A. E. Curtis, Adrian. 


W. H. SHERZER, Secretary. 
YPSILANTI, May 2, 1898. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 
HELD AT ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, MARCH 31 
AND APRIL 1, 1898 


Tuis Conference was held under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve of the American Philological Association, in 
connection with a meeting of that committee and its auxiliary 
committees. The time and place of meeting were chosen in 
response to a cordial invitation from the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, under whosé auspices a similar conference was 
held in the Spring of 1895. The object of the conference, as 
stated in the circulars of invitation, was ‘‘to bring together rep- 
resentatives of the schools, colleges, and universities in the 
different parts of the country for the discussion of questions 
pertaining to classical study and for the presentation of matters 
of interest to teachers of the classics.” The programme was 
arranged by a special subcommittee of the Committee of Twelve, 
consisting of Professor Seymour, Chairman, and Professors 
Hale, Kelsey, and Charles Forster Smith. . 

On Wednesday, March 30, the Latin Section, consisting of 
the Latin subcommittee of the Committee of Twelve and the 
Latin Auxiliary Committee,? met in the Latin room of the 
University of Michigan. The entire day was spent in the con- 
sideration of suggestions received from various quarters in 
regard to the tentative outlines of a four-year and a six-year 
Latin course published in the Preliminary Report.3 As a result 
some modifications were made in the arrangement of these 
courses, which will be embodied in the final report. A brief 
session of the Committee of Twelve was held on the afternoon 
of March 31; in the forenoon of Saturday, April 2, this com- 

*See the SCHOOL REVIEW for June 1895. 

2 See the SCHOOL REVIEW for June 1897, pp. 369, 370. 


3 Published in the SCHOOL REVIEW for 1897, pp. 362-365. 
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mittee met with the auxiliary committees for Greek and for 
Latin. 

The Conference extended over two days—Thursday, March 
31, and Friday, April 1. The morning and afternoon sessions 
were held in the auditorium of Newberry Hall, the building of 
the Students’ Christian Association. The total attendance at 
these sessions averaged nearly six hundred, but reached seven 
hundred at the joint session of the Classical Conference and 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club on Friday morning. At the 
evening sessions, in University Hall, the attendance was even 
larger. On Thursday evening more than a thousand people 
were present, while the Recital of Ancient Music on Friday 
evening was listened to by fifteen or sixteen hundred. The 
attendance was, in fact, larger than had been anticipated : 
it was also representative, not only in relation to geograph- 
ical distribution, but also in respect to the classes of educa- 
tional institutions represented. Teachers of the classics were 
present from nearly all the states east of the Mississippi 
River; and at least five states west of the Mississippi were rep- 
resented, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and California, the 
delegation from Missouri being noticeably large. College and 
university teachers representing institutions East and West met 
with teachers from normal schools, high schools, academies, and 


private schools; and there were present in addition several col- 


lege presidents and a number of school superintendents and 
principals. 

The papers presented at the Conference were in part con- 
cerned with matters of scholarship, in part pedagogical. The 
classical teachers are tired of the exclusive discussion of peda 
gogical themes, and for meetings such as this prefer a programme 
the greater portion of which shall be devoted to subjects lying 
within the field of their studies.* All the papers were listened 
to with close attention. The programme was so full that no 
time could be spared for general discussion, but the interest in 
many of the subjects was shown by questions and discussions 


* Cf. the SCHOOL REvIEw for October 1896, pp. 594-603. 
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after the sessions. Such conferences have at least one advantage 
over the ordinary meetings of regularly organized associations : 


the programme is not interrupted by business sessions. In this 
case the rapid succession of papers on a great variety of subjects, 
without intervening discussions or the presentation of business 
matters, seemed to have a stimulating effect. Owing to the 
limitations of space and the number of papers read, it is not 
possible, in the following summary of the proceedings, to give 
in most cases more than a short abstract. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 31 


MORNING SESSION 


The Conference was called to order at 9:30 o’clock by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Day Seymour, Chairman of the Committee of 
Twelve, who introduced the presiding officer of the session, 
President Charles Kendall Adams, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Professor Seymour spoke as follows : 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I have the honor to call to order the second 
Classical Conference at Ann Arbor. 

The Philological Association’s Committee of Twelve is in a unique posi- 
tion: we are both hosts and guests. As its chairman I extend in its behalf a 
most hearty welcome to the members of the Conference, and express our 
hope and confidence that by them the committee will be greatly aided in the 
work which has been assigned to it by both the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the National Educational Association. 

But we are also guests, and in behalf of the Conimittee of Twelve and its 
auxiliaries, I assure our Ann Arbor friends of our high appreciation of their 
hospitality and the tact and energy which have made this Conference possible, 
and thank them for their welcome. 


On several accounts Ann Arbor is a peculiarly fit place for the meeting 
of this Conference. I need not remind you of the convenience of its situa- 
tion, nor of the classical spirit which has proceeded and still proceeds from 
the University of Michigan. Most of the scholars of my own time learned 
to enjoy Virgil in the delightful edition of Professor Frieze, and studied Pro- 
fessor Boise’s edition of the Anaéasis. To the Ann Arbor scholars of today, 
I need not refer in your presence and theirs. But I find a kind of poetic 
justice in this meeting of the Committee of Twelve, since our predecessor, 
the Greek Conference of the Committee of Ten, met here in December 1892, 
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and here formulated its recommendations. If this report of the Ann Arbor 
Conference of 1894 had received from the Committee of Ten the same defer- 
ence which was paid to the recommendations of the other nine conferences of 
that year, the Committee of Twelve would not now be in existence, since it 
was appointed primarily to urge the adoption of the recommendations of the 
Ann Arbor Conference. So we are returning as it were to our birthplace. 

The meeting of scholars who are engaged in similar work, is always help- 
ful and stimulating. Particularly helpful is such a gathering when (as in our 
case) the field of labor is so large that some are occupied in one part, while 
others are busy in another province. Our minds are broadened and quickened 
by learning what our comrades are accomplishing. At such a conference we 
receive not only information in regard to facts, and views of new methods 
which may improve our own work of research and instruction, but also an 
impulse to broaden and deepen our endeavors. 

At such a gathering as this we may also derive encouragement for the 
future of the studies to which our lives are devoted. Doubtless some of us 
enjoy comparatively little sympathy (in the old sense) from most of our 
daily associates. Here we may be cheered and roused by the interchange of 
views and by the reminder of the existence of a large and strong body of 
classical scholars with whom we are proud to be numbered, and still more 
encouraged by the renewed and unexpected interest in classical studies which 
is felt in other parts of our country. 

Within the last thirteen months the Committee of Twelve has received 
reports from more than a thousand teachers of classics and principals of 
schools in all parts of the United States, and on the whole we consider the 
outlook to be distinctly bright. Classical studies are now pursued with great 
vigor in states of our Union where for one reason or another we might think 
them not likely to be appreciated, and in connection with institutions where the 
influence of legislatures has been thought to bode ill to all unpractical studies. 
In Wisconsin, California, Tennessee, and Mississippi far more students are 
pursuing classical studies than five years ago. In California, for example, 
three times as many pupils of the public schools are studying Greek, as three 
years ago. In Mississippi is found the most marked instance of the advance, 
of which we hope to hear details tomorrow. Pleasant reports come from Texas, 
too. More than one Texan teacher has assured me that Texas does not 
desire any reduction of the requirements for admission to college, promising 
that soon the schools of that state will be able and willing to meet the demands 
of the best colleges of the country. 

I believe that a reaction has begun in favor of classical studies. But we 
must bear in mind the congested condition of the course of study in most 
secondary schools, and must ask in behalf of our studies for no more time and 
strength than can be reasonably granted. In this matter the Committee of 
Twelve looks for direct help from the teachers who are present at this con- 
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ference. What is practicable, what can be wisely asked, is one of the most 
important questions before us. 

I have the honor to introduce to the Conference, as the presiding officer of 
the morning, a scholar who needs no introduction to an Ann Arbor audience — 
his foot is here on his native heath— whose name and work are familiar to 
all, President Charles Kendall Adams, of the University of Wisconsin. 


President Adams on taking the chair called attention to the 
service of the University of Michigan in behalf of the classics, 
saying that this service had been rendered largely through the 
personal influence of Professors Boise and Frieze. 


These men sent teachers of Latin and Greek throughout the Northwest ; 
their influence was so strong that during the whole of the twenty-eight years 
of my connection with the University of Michigan the classical course was 
considered what might be called the ‘“ Brahmin” course in the University. 
Their influence did not a little to make education in the north central 
States what it is at the present time. 

Attention was called to the fact also that the north central states are 
as yet but imperfectly understood by the scholars of the East. It has been 
said that only two classes of men in the East have yet discovered the 
Northwest ; these are the wholesale merchants and the railroad men. Even 
these, while they understand the material resources of the country, have 
no very adequate notion of what is going on in the way of education. The 
population of what is now officially called the north central states is nearly 
as large as the north Atlantic group and the south Atlantic group combined. 
But this fact, important as it is, does not indicate its intellectual condition or 
its intellectual aspirations. The number of students in colleges and universi- 
ties in these states, as shown by the latest report of the Commissioner of 
Education, is greater than the number in all the eastern states put together. 

Further, in every thousand of the inhabitants the number of pupils in the 
secondary schools of all grades in the north Atlantic group is 8.3 and in the 
north central group is 10.6. The states of this region are, for the most part, 
settled by people who came from the East and who brought with them their 
intellectual impulses and aspirations. They have always had a firm determi- 
nation to supply as far as possible for their children the advantages that come 
from the establishment of the best possible schools. Hence it is that through- 
out the region the high school is one of the most prominent objects of interest. 
In the work of inspiring and elevating these schools very much has been done 
by the system of examination by officers of the University, brought into vogue 
by the University of Michigan, about the year 1870. Classical teachers 
trained in the University of Michigan have gone into all of the north central 
states and have done much to keep alive an interest, which otherwise was in 
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danger of being overwhelmed by the material impulses incident to the situ- 


ation. 


Following President Adams Mr. E. C. Goddard, President 
of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, spoke a few words of wel- 
come on behalf of that organization. Acting-President H. B. 
Hutchins, of the University of Michigan, then welcomed the 
Conference in the name of the University : 


A conference such as this is full of significance. The fact that delegates 
gather here from every part of the country to discuss questions that are of 
importance to the classical learning of the day, indicates a widespread and 
living interest in the cause of classical scholarship. It indicates that the time 
has not yet come, and let us hope that it may never come, when the literatures 
that have charmed and instructed for so many centuries and that have done 
so much in the way of forming and quickening the intellectual life of so many 
generations, including our own, are to take a subordinate place in our system 
of education. We must, of course, recognize the fact that the discoveries of 
modern times have made a new education possible and indeed necessary. 
The demands of our present civilization cannot be fully satisfied by the single 
curriculum of the past; but it is certainly a matter of congratulation to all 
lovers of sound learning that the people so generally recognize that the best 
possible preparation for scientific and professional study is that which has its 
basis in classical study. While the field of intellectual activity is continually 
enlarging and new subjects are coming forward for recognition, the demand 
for classical instruction of the highest order in no way abates, but is rather on 
the increase. That this is true in the universities of the great northwest, 
which are so largely supported by a direct tax upon the people, is a fact of 
great significance. While they fully recognize and provide for the practical 
necessities of our day and time and offer to students the greatest freedom of 
election, these universities of the people preserve in its integrity the classical 
curriculum, and in most of them it is of commanding importance and influence. 

The fact that leading classical scholars should come together in conference 
at a western center of learning certainly shows an appreciative interest in the 
work of the western schools. The willingness of our friends from the older 
universities to assembly here is a graceful recognition on your part of the 
efforts of the teachers of the West in the cause of classical learning. Your 
very presence must serve as an encouragement to your coworkers in 
these new fields. The results of such a gathering must be to stimulate all to 
better work and higher ideals. If the humanities are to continue to have the 
public recognition and support that their merit demands, the people must be 
made to appreciate their value not only as a means of culture but also as a 
foundation for the practical callings of the day. An appreciation that will be 
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widespread and effective and permanent can only be secured by the enthusi- 
astic and general coéperation of classical teachers in every part of the country. 
As a means to this end, the conference that brings together representatives 
from universities and schools that are widely separated and that differ radi- 
cally in traditions and constituency, is of the first importance. 

President Hutchins spoke also of the services of Dr. Henry P. Tappan, the 
first president of the University of Michigan, in promoting the interests of 
sound education, particularly of classical education, in the West, and added 
a further tribute to the memory of Professor Frieze : 

‘‘T am sure that I do not exaggerate when | state that no one has done so 
much to popularize classical study in the West and to bring the schools of this 
region to a realization of the value of a literary and classical training as did 
Professor Frieze during his thirty-five years of labor as Professor of Latin in 
this University.” 

The reading of forma] papers then commenced : 

1. ‘The Portraits of Virgil,” by Professor Harold North 
Fowler, of Western Reserve University. 


This paper will be printed in full later. 


2. ‘The Roman Pronunciation of Latin,” by Professor Wm. 
Gardner Hale, of the University of Chicago. 

Instead of reading the paper which he had prepared, which is printed in 
full (see pp. 394-411), Professor Hale gave an interesting exercise in pronunci- 
ation, training a class of young pupils from the Ann Arbor High School 
so that aftera few moments they gave the quantitative pronunciation of several 
words with remarkable accuracy, and read easily some examples of Latin 
verse. 

3. ‘The Neo-Platonists,’”’ by Dr. Thomas M. Johnson, of 
Osceola, Missouri. 

Dr. Johnson made an earnest plea for the study of the Neo-Platonists and 
for the correction of current misappprehensions regarding their place in the 
history of thought. 

4. Studies in the Life of Caracalla, 

(1) ‘The Journey to Gaul and the Arval Records,” by Pro- 
fessor Joseph H. Drake, of the University of Michigan. 

(2) “Events following the Death of Geta,” by Principal 
Ralph Garwood, of the Marshall High School. 


This paper will be published in full in the American Journal of Philology, 
Vol. XiX. 
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5. ‘The Modern Latin Poet Sarbievius,”’ by Professor Austin 
O’Malley, of Notre Dame University. 


Sarbievius is the Latinized form of the Polish name Sarbiewski, and the 
poet, who lived between 1595 and 1640, is sometimes called Casimir by 
English writers. He is a leader among modern imitators of Roman poetic 
methods of expression. 

One of the most noteworthy characteristics of his verse is the extraordinary 
ease of its Latinity. He wrote with the self-possession of a man that is com- 
posing in his native tongue. The causes of this fluency were long and careful 
labor, and the general use of Latin among the upper classes of Poland during 
his lifetime. 

The broad patriotism of his martial odes is remarkable when we remember 
the narrow, family spirit of the Polish nobility at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. He pleaded for the redemption of Greece from Turkish rule 
as earnestly as Byron did two centuries later. 

Sarbievius was a friend and favorite of Pobe Urban VIII, who, as Cardinal 
Maffeo Barberini, had himself published a volume of Latin verse. Urban 
laureated the Polish poet at the Capitol. 

King Ladislas IV of Poland made the poet almoner and court preacher 
in 1635, and Sarbievius became a favorite of the king also. He was a devout 
Christian always, and there is no sign in his biographies of any taint in his 
character from the adulation showered upon him everywhere. 

There is in his poems a singular combination of Roman stateliness with a 
Sclavic profusion and extravagance of expression. It would be impossible to 
find anywhere in the work of an Italian of that period his irrepressible verbal 
luxuriance. He is always serious, even filled with the melancholy of the Sclav. 

Hallam seriously compares Sarbievius with Horace, and sees no good in 
the Pole because he was inferior to the Roman, but this parallelism is as ill 
advised here as such work commonly proves to be. The only resemblance 
to Horace Sarbievius shows are certain accidental verbal imitations, and the 
fact that both are fond of moral themes. The final causes of Horace’s phi- 
losophy are entirely human, those of Sarbievius are altogether supernatural 
and Christian as he accepted Christianity. 

The Polish poet’s great biunder was that he wrote in Latin. Perfection 
in the use of Latin means more than mere purity of language—the writer 
must gaze upon the world through Roman eyes, and no modern man can do 
that. Sarbievius should have recognized that the spirit of Rome may not be 
conjured up through the imagination of a Gothic mind taught to look in upon 
itself by fifteen centuries of Christianity. Coleridge, however, praises Sar- 
bievius for the classic tone of his style and diction. 


6. ‘Notes on words in Biblical Greek compounded with two 
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Prepositions,’ by Wm. Warner Bishop, of the Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, III. 


Mr. Bishop’s paper was read by title. 


7. “Some Early Printed Virgils, illustrated by examples from 
the Morgan Collection recently presented to the library of 
Princeton University,’ by Professor Andrew F. West, of Prince- 
ton University. 

The finest coliection of any author in the Princeton library is the Morgan 
collection of the editions of Virgil. It is surpassed, in the ground that it 
covers, by only three or four of the great libraries abroad. Besides Latin 
editions it contains translations in many languages, Greek, English, French 
(including a number of rare translations into provincial dialects), Spanish, 
Italian, German, Dutch, and Portuguese. There are also copies of works 
which had Virgil's works as a basis, such as Scarron, Le Virgile Travestie, 
and Cotton, Scarronides ; and the medizval legends formed about Virgil as a 
magician. The principal commentators are here in early editions, and the 
Centos relating to the dispute occasioned by the bull Unigenitus. 

Besides the copies of the Editio Princeps and the first dated edition, 
which I have brought with me and of which I shall speak later, there is a 
copy of the edition of 1472, described by Copinger under No. 14. This is a 
handsome book, probably printed by Bartholomaeus Girardinus, in Roman 
type. This copy has fine illuminated capitals and a beautiful drawing facing 
the first Eclogue, representing Tityrus and Meliboeus. Of this edition Dr. 
Copinger mentions three copies. There is a copy of the edition of 1473, 
printed at Brescia and supposed by Pauzer to be the first book printed at that 
place. This is an excessively rare edition, the only other copy known, besides 
a very imperfect one in the British Museum, being in the John Ryland’s 
Library, Manchester. There is a copy of the edition of 1475, printed by 
Jensen in his beautiful Roman type, the type which has been the admiration 
of printers and book-lovers to this day. There is also, of the next century, 
the sixteenth, the Virgil of Koberger, the famous Nuremberger and friend of 
Albert Diirer. 

The collection contains also an incomplete copy of the first edition on 
vellum, besides Woodhull’s copy on paper; and a copy of the edition of 1514 
on vellum. No copy on vellum is mentioned by Dibdin, Brunet, nor Renou- 
ard. The copy of the edition of 1527 is a very fine one on thick paper, and 
the edition of 1541 in this library is represented by Grolier’s copy in one of the 
celebrated bindings done for him. The copy of the edition of 1580 has the 
autograph of Daniel Heinsius, who edited the Elzevir Virgil, on the title page. 
Of the eight Stephens’ editions in Latin mentioned by Renouard in his biog- 
raphy of the Estiennes, the library lacks but one. Among them is the copy 
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of the edition of 1532, which had belonged to Melancthon, and which I have 
brought to show you. 

The Giunta publishing house is well represented by seven editions, includ- 
ing the first of 1510, a very rare book. Of the Plantin press there are five 
editions, a copy of the beautiful folio edition of 1575, with the comment of 
Guellius, being among the number. The seventeenth century has copies of 
seventy-four editions here, texts and translations. The Elzevirs number six, 
among them the edition of 1676, on large paper. The Variorum and Delphin 
editions are also here in full force, the latter beginning with the first of 1675, 
and followed by most of those that come after. 

Of the eighteenth century, the last that I shall specify, there are seventy- 
five editions of the text. Among them will be found Burmann’s important 
edition of 1746, on large paper, the edition of H. Justice, engraved through- 
out, also on large paper, as are copies of the Hoyne edition, 1793, the Wake- 
field, 1796, the Didot, 1798. Among other Didots there are two worthy of 
mention. The magnificent edition of 1798, imperial folio, with the beauti- 
ful engravings, proofs before letters, and the folio edition of 1791, one of five 
copies on vellum and certainly one of the most superb specimens of printing 
on vellum imaginable. 

To speak for a moment of the translations — among the English will be 
found the first of Gavin Douglass, Bishop of Dunkeld, 1553, several editions 
of Phaer and Twynne, May’s Georgics, Ogilvy’s, Dryden’s, Marlyn’s transla- 
tions, besides many others. Of the various French translations there are 
forty-two editions, from the first French translation of the Eclogues, 1516, to 
that published by Bluet at the beginning of this century. The Italian trans- 
lations are well represented, and in numerous editions, from 1476 throughout 
the same period. The Spanish are here also in a very interesting group, 
comprising rare sixteenth and seventeenth century editions from the presses 
of Toledo, Alcala, and Madrid. 

I may add a word in regard to the binding. Among these Virgils are 
examples of the bookbinder’s art in every form in which it found expression, 
from the fifteenth century to our day, teaching thereby a valuable lesson in 
the history of this art. And furthermore, as most of the famous printers 
from the beginning to the present time have published at least one edition of 
Virgil, either in the original Latin or a translation, there is scarcely an 
author, a collection of whose works could in so remarkable a degree be at 
the same time a history of the art of printing and book illustration. 


The rare and beautiful volumes which Professor West exhib- 
ited at the Conference were the following: 


(a) A MS. of Virgil’s xed, fifteenth century, evidently copied in fac- 
simile from an eighth or ninth century manuscript, and on that account of 
value. It begins at line 175 of the first 4nei¢d. The commentary is written 
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in a small, Italian hand of the fifteenth century. At the end occurs the name 
of the scribe, as follows: ‘2‘* Kal’* Aug. 1474. Me Scriptore Pecio Arisio 
Maronianum opus perfectum.” The manuscript is from the famous collec- 
tion of Sir Thomas Phillipps, No. 4585. 

(6) The first printed edition of Virgil. This is in Roman type, and with- 
out pagination, signatures, or catchwords. It was printed in Rome, in 1469, 
by Sweynheim & Pannartz. It is one of the rarest editions of the classics. 
Not more than six copies are known, all being in public libraries, as follows: 

_1. John Ryland’s Library, Manchester, formerly Lord Spencer’s. 

2. Bodleian, Oxford. 5. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

3. St. Geneviéve, Paris. 6. Princeton University. 

4. Laurentian, Florence. 

This copy is perfect. Some copies have the Priapeia, which occupy five 
leaves. This copy has not, nor has the fine copy at the Bibliothéque St. 
Geneviéve, and they are not called for in the printed list of contents. The 
copy at the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, lacks a leaf, the copy being 
completed by a leaf in facsimile, while the Bodleian copy, which was one of 
Lord Spencer’s duplicates, lacks four leaves, and is in very tender condition 
generally. It is proposed to complete this copy by means of facsimiles from 
the Princeton copy. 

(c) Edition of Vindelinus de Spira, printed at Venice, in 1470; printed 
on vellum in Roman type, without pagination, signature, or catchwords. 
This is the first dated edition of Virgil, and according to Brunet is more 
beautiful, more correct, and very nearly as rare as the editions previously 
mentioned by him (the first and second Roman, 1471, and the edition of 
Mentelin, about 1469). It is much sought after by collectors. According 
to Ebert there are eight copies on vellum, and Dr. Copinger (to whose article 
entitled Incunabula Virgiliana in Part II, Vol. II of the transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society of London we refer those who wish to look into the 
matter of fifteenth century Virgils) mentions six copies on paper. 

(z@) Commentary of Servius on Virgil. This early edition of Servius’s 
Commentary on Virgil’s works was printed about 1470-1472, according to 
Brunet. It is probably the first printed edition, although the Roman edition, 
printed by Ulric Gall, of which there is also a copy at Princeton, is the first 
mentioned by Brunet. The book has neither pagination, catchwords, nor 
signatures, and full pages have fifty-six lines, printed in double column. 

(e) Edition of Virgil by R. Stephanus, in folio, Paris, 1532. This is the 
great edition of the Estiennes, with the commentary of Johannes Pierius Val- 
erianus. This copy is notable as having been in the library of Philip Mel- 
ancthon, and has numerous notes in his handwriting. It came from the 
famous library of George Kloss of Frankfort, so rich in Melancthon treasures, 
and has his book plate. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The session opened at 2 o’clock, the presiding officer being 
Superintendent A. F. Nightingale, of Chicago. 

8. ‘‘ The Orpheus Relief and the Parthenon Frieze,” by Pro- 
fessor John Pickard, of the University of Missouri. 


This paper will be published in full in the American Journal of Arche- 
ology. 


g. ‘On Palazography as a Discipline, illustrated by Recent 
Work on the Manuscripts of Terence,’ by Professor Minton 
Warren, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Palzography, while not a new science, is a study to which comparatively 
little attention has been paid in America. The reason is not far to seek, as 
important manuscripts are not accessible in this country. But now that so 
many scholars travel and study abroad, and the number of facsimz/es of whole 
manuscripts, and of specimen pages of different manuscripts, is constantly 
increasing, there is no good reason why the study should not be made an 
important adjunct of seminary work. It is not a study to be recommended 
for college courses, yet every teacher of the classics ought to be able to make 
his work more interesting by some personal knowledge of manuscripts. 
Some acquaintance with the abbreviations common in minuscule writing and 
with the characteristic scripts of different periods is helpful in determining 
whether an emendation proposed has any probability viewed paleograph- 
ically. It is a common impression that the best manuscripts of all the 
classical writers have been examined by competent scholars and that little 
more remains to be done. But good scholars are sometimes poor palzog- 
raphists, and it is seldom the case that a collation cannot be improved in 
some respects. Errors of omission are often as grave here as errors of com- 
mission, and often things which seem very trivial in themselves are of prime 
importance in determining the relation of single manuscripts or of families of 
manuscripts to each other. Much less attention, too, has been paid to inter- 
linear and marginal glosses than the subject deserves, for these are often 
fruitful in producing a corruption of the text. 

It was shown that Umpfenbach’'s edition of ‘Terence, which is often spoken 
of as a final critical edition of that author, is often wanting in accuracy and 
completeness. Considerable work has been done on the manuscripts of Ter- 


ence during the past year by Professor Warren and some of the students con- 
nected with the School of Classical Studies in Rome. The number of Terence 
manuscripts in the different libraries in Europe is very great. There are 
some 50 in the British Museum, 30 in Oxford, nearly 50 in the National 
Library at Paris, 29 in the Laurentian Library at Florence, and 22 in Milan, 
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not to mention those in Munich, Venice, Verona, Rome, and elsewhere. Most 
of these are, of course, late and not of the first importance. Still readings 
occur in late manuscripts which the editors have put into the text by conjec- 
ture and without manuscript authority. 

In studying the Bembinus especial attention was paid to the colometry, 
for this manuscript, dating back at least to the fifth century, has best preserved 
the division of verses. The long iambic and trochaic tetrameters begin close 
to the margin, the short verses, like the iambic senarii, are set in a little way 
from the margin, while dimeters begin still nearer to the middle of the page. 
Sometimes, however, long verses are broken and have the appearance of 
constituting a long and a short verse, so that it is not surprising that in 
the minuscule manuscripts descended from a capital archetype, dimeters 
are sometimes tacked on to the preceding line so as to make one long 
verse. 

In a Vaticanus manuscript known as G., of the eleventh century, while 
the text is written as prose, the preservation in many cases of the capital let- 
ters which began the verse in the archetype, enables us to see what was the 
original division of verses, and it is noteworthy that here G. often agrees 
with the Bembinus against the Paris manuscript, which, next to the Bem- 
binus, has most carefully preserved the metrical arrangement. Consequently 
this is quite important for the Andria, the greater part of which is lacking in the 
Bembinus. A similar state of things was shown to be true of the Florence 
manuscript known as D. Here, for example, the Phormio is written through- 
out as prose, but nevertheless by noting the capital letters which appear in 
the text, one could approximately restore the original verse division. The 
Dunelmensis, an Oxford manuscript of the twelfth century, of which no exact 
collation has ever been published, agrees very closely with the Parisinus, but 
has some interesting readings of its own. A careful comparison has been 
made by one of the students of the American School of the illustrated manu- 
scripts of Terence. There are at least seven of these, but the most impor- 
tant are the manuscripts at Rome, Milan, Paris, and Oxford, which, while 
differing in detail, must go back to the same archetype. It is, indeed, proba- 
ble that these picture manuscripts were known in the first century of our era. 
The costumes represent a good period, and the gestures often correspond to 
those described by Donatus and Quintilian. Only a brief notice of this paper 
can be given here. The full results of the investigations will appear among 
the papers of the American School to be published in the American Journal 
of Archeology. 


10. ‘The Less Vivid Condition in Greek,” by Professor Wm. 
Cranston Lawton, Adelphi College. 


This paper was read by title. 
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11. ‘“‘Asinius Pollio and Cicero,” by Professor W. H. Johnson, 
of Denison University. 


Professor Johnson presented merely an outline of his paper on Asinius 


_Pollio and Cicero, as he had been prevented by untoward circumstances from 


bringing it to a satisfactory degree of completicn. The ground taken was 
that the references to Pollio in Virgil, Horace, Cicero, the Senecas, Tacitus, 
Quintilian, the Plinys, Gellius, Appian, Plutarch, Dio and other ancient 
authors do not warrant the important position which is generally assigned to 
him as an author, a critic and a man of affairs, and especially that the study 
of his language by Schmalz, so far as his relation to Cicero is concerned, is 
based upon pure assumption. 


12. ‘Expression of the Agent with Verbals in Téos,”” by 
Professor Charles Edward Bishop, of William and Mary College. 


In Sanskrit the agent of the gerund may be expressed either by the 
dative, genitive, or instrumental, with a noted preference for the instrumental. 
Homer never uses the verbals in téos, Between Homer and Aristotle the 
known Greek literature furnishes about 1831 examples of the reo form. Of 
that number about 400 are accompanied by the agent-expression. We natur- 
ally expect the Sanskrit preference for the instrumental to find an analogue 
in Greek. Asa matter of fact the agent case in Greek is always — save one 
possible exception in Deinarch—either the dative or the peculiarly Greek 
agent case, the accusative. Now, close examination of these cases leads us 
to the suspicion that the dative here is a Jersonified instrumental, which may, 
in origin at least, be quite different from the pure dative. The other case 
thus used, the accusative, is, properly speaking, no agent case at all, but a 
form of the accusative of specification, giving the person as to which: the 
agent feature is thus only inferential. Such an accusative does o¢ arise from 
a bunglesome and unthinking confusion with the infinitive-accusative after 
det, xpH, etc. This accusative ‘of the agent” is associated exclusively with 
the zmpersonal construction of the gerund, while the dative is allowed 
as the agent case in association with the personal gerundive. Then we 
immediately see the parallelism between the personalness of the personal 
gerundive construction with its quick, sentient dative, and the impersonalness 
of the impersonal gerund-construction with its lethargic, lifeless accusative. 
In the 10,500 Teubner pages of Greek literature of this period there is no 
notable exception to these principles. The agent-accusative does not appear 
in Aeschylus or Sephocles ; only twice in Euripides, and then only hinted at 
by the participle, not openly expressed by a noun or pronoun. Aristophanes 
(Equites, 72) gives the first instance of the expression of the agent by a 
personal pronoun in the accusative: then we hesitatingly locate the beginning 
of this construction somewhere about 430 B. C. Aristophanes has two other 
cases of this construction —three indeed, if in Vesf. 1514 we read instead 
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of vy’. Naturally Herodotus avoids this “Attic” construction of the agent- 
accusative. Of Thucydides’ three examples, that in VIII, 65 is peculiarly 
interesting in exhibiting the neat parallelism between the vague, rejected 
negative thought, obre bopornréov etn Addovs, and the accepted specific alterna- 
tive with its exact numeral, revraxwxAlos, where the agent at once appears in 
the dative. Xenophon is no lover of this construction, never using it in ten 
of his extant works, of which the Hellenika is one, since Breitenbach has 
retrenched the erronecus statement in the '63 edition, to the effect that 
a\AjAovs in VI, 3 is agent-accusative. Thus, in view of the un-Xenophontian 
nature of the construction, we suspect some subtle significance in the fact that 
three instances of its usage appear in the short 23 T. pages of the Hipparchicus. 
The construction does not occur in twenty-five of those of Plato’s Dialogues 
in which the teo forms occur. These loci are of the ordinary type, save in 
Rep. 400 D, where the words tairdye \béyw dxodovOnréov cannot be satisfactorily 
analyzed. Similarly, in the Laws, 643, A, the words iréov elvar 
are incorrect or illogical,or what one will, but in the 1. 1. they doubtless sound 
well to the ear. Of all the orators, only Andocides, Isocrates, and Demos- 
thenes show examples of this accusative-agent construction. All told, then, we 
count fifty-five or fifty-six cases of this construction. In the majority of these 
cases the person is merely referred to by the participle, leaving only twelve 
cases in which the agent is openly stated by the noun or pronoun. The 
pressing question — what is the real difference in meaning between the accu- 
sative agent and the dative agent — finds its answer: in the earliest examples 
the accusative is always more or less indefinite, distant, vague; more gen- 
erally in the plural number; contains a sweeping, universal tone. The accu- 
sative ts objective, the dative subjective. However, with the accusative the 
sentient personal pronoun is very rarely used, and always (with one more or 
less suspected exception) in the more evasive plural number. With the dative 
agent, on the contrary, the personal pronoun is quitecommon. Thereare 344 
cases of agent-dative, of which 270 are personal pronouns, and of these one- 
half (139) are of the first person (the most subjective), 68 of the second 
person, while the fewest examples (62) are of the third person. Then the 
objectiveness of the agent-accusative may be (1) beyond the control of the 
“agent,” hence of tragic necessity, etc.; (2) that same in the mouth of the 
quasi-desperate comic ‘actor, hence of ludicrous helplessness; (3) the inter- 
mediate, passionless vagueness. Thus the sphere of the »ccusative is a nar- 
row one. Oratory spurns it, since only five meager cases cin be found in the 
2949 T. pages of the Attic orators. 

13. ‘The English Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper 
Names,” by Professor George Hempl, of the University of 
Michigan. 

This paper is published in full. See pp. 412-418. 
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Professor Hempl’s paper was discussed by Professor C. M. 
Moss, of the University of Illinois: 


Professor Hemp] has very lucidly told us how the spelling of Greek 
proper names, as we knew it some years ago, came about. If any change 
should have been made at all, it should either have been a complete trans- 
literation of the Greek names or a partial change based on an agreed 
programme. The former was impossible, though some have tried it with 
results that appear grotesque to our eyes. The latter has been mostly fol- 
lowed, and with results that are not only grotesque, but are a disgrace to 
classical instruction. If a strict transliteration had been made, students 
would, at least, have known how to spell names from Greek into English, but 
now they neither know how to spell them nor how to pronounce them. Any 
teacher will bear me out in saying that students will make no attempt of their 
own accord to pronounce these words if the suggestion of inability to do so 
appears. At present they are even less inclined to attempt it, for whether 
they should say Odusseus, Odysseus, Ulysses, or Outis, they do not know any 
more than Cyclops did, and are disposed to do as he did — throw a rock at the 
whole subject and let it go. 

There is ample reason why these names should have been left as they 
grew into the language, because centuries of our literature used them in that 
way. So large is their use that we regard it needful for our children in the 
public schools to read Greek mythology in order properly to understand their 
own literature. But the mischief begins even in their books.» For thirty 
years or more this confounding has been going on till, no matter what is done 
now, there will ever remain a babel of names in the English literature of this 
period, for which there was no excuse to begin with, and is no reason for its 
continuance. The absurd ground of the prevailing practice needs only to be 
stated : an editor or writer determines for himself what words the English 
reading public knows too well to permit him to change, and none is made — 
Cyrus remains Cyrus ; Lacedaemon, Lacedaemon; what names he thinks we 
do not know too well, he turns into Greek or jargon, at will, and Aeschylus 
becomes either Aischulos or Aiskhulos, at the former of which the reader may 
guess, but the latter might be an Accad inscription for all he can divine. Is it 
not plain that if such a state of affairs existed in any department of physics it 
would be done away with instantly ? 

The extent of this demoralization I do not think is appreciated even by 
classical people. A few hours of inspection of current books gave whole 
pages of illustrations, the same book often showing the most ridiculous incon- 
sistencies when gauged by its own standard. For instance, one book gives 
Phaidon, but nominatives plural of the first declension appear in ae, not ai. 
We find Herakles, Sokrates, but Corinth, Cyclopes. In another appear Lykia, 
Crete; Kleonai, Dodonaean; both Olympus and Olympos. In another, 
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Codrus, Sokrates; Aischenes, Phaedo. In others these occur: Byzantion, 
Byzantium (in the same volume) ; Abydos, Miletus ; Isaios, Potidaea ; Kluto- 
neus, Eurycleia; both Corcyra and Kerkyra and Korkyra; in one book all 
names of deities appear in Latin dress, e. g., Hephaestus as Vulcan, but other- 
wise no order exists ; Ajax and Aias appear on the same page of Harrison 
and Verrall’s Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens; and soon ad 
libitum. Final ae is sometimes written 2. Eta and omega are sometimes 
marked with a circumflex, sometimes not ; and eta is sometimes given a grave 
accent at the end of aword. Whether we are to say Meno or Menon, Antipho 
or Antiphon, or even Apollon, no one can find out. The crowning absurdity is 
found in such words as Thermopoulai (sic), and in Aiévuveos being “ transliter- 
ated"’ Bakchos! Or, if one wants, Sir George Cox helps out with Cyprus, 
Kupros, and Kupros (Cyprus), and innumerable other devices. It costs 
nothing to take your choice. 

This list might be indefinitely extended, but only to the disgrace of the pro- 
fession. It ought to end at once. It would end if it were in some depart- 
ments of learning. Why anti-classicists should be handed this additional club 
ishardtosay. Some series of books are going back to the old method, and all 
ought to. 


14. ‘‘ Characteristics of the More Elevated Style of Thucy- 
dides, illustrated by Book VII, Chapter 75,” by Professor Charles 
Forster Smith, of the University of Wisconsin. 


In such descriptions as this, Thucydides shows his peculiar power, rising in 
style at once to suit the occasion, having a grander rhythm than ordinary, appro- 
priating words from the poets, from Homer and the drama, borrowing from 
the Ionic, coining new terms. We feel his kinship at once with Aeschylus and 
Pindar. He is not struggling with the language, with a material not yet fully 
adapted to prose narration. He is master of the language; he does as he 
pleases with his own, as a great creative genius always has the right todo. He 
consciously avoids at such times the ordinary language of daily life, and 
creates a great literary dialect for himself. He coins new words, not because 
Attic prose is undeveloped or because the existing prose language is poor, but 
because he is rich ; because he is essentially a poet. 

He uses rare terms and unusual forms of expression because ordinary 
terms have traditional associations that may detract from the dignity of the 
subject at such a time. He uses poetic terms because poetry alone can ade- 
quately express deep human passion and pathos, and because these terms have 
been in a measure sacred to his readers from their earliest use of the one great 
national text-book (Homer), or are associated in their minds with all that has so 
moved and thrilled and purified them in their own great drama, in the Aga- 
memnon, the Oedipus Rex, the Antigone. The effect was like borrowing great 
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biblical words, which everybody knows and which are consecrated by associa- 
tion to describe some event of unusual moment. 

Like the great Greek artist that he is, and so unlike the great modern artist, 
he gives just enough particulars to make the picture clear and real, only so 
much detail as will stamp the impression indelibly, leaving all the rest to the 
imagination. Thucydides is a master of stern pathos, the pathos of naked, 
awful facts expressed by a few vivid touches, by a few words fitly chosen or 
coined to reveal the depth and hopelessness of woe, a suffering ‘too great for 
tears,” under which the heart simply sinks and despairs. Because of this he is 
a great poet. And so with words freshly made and burdened with his great 
meaning, or others rich with old poetic associations, he paints with few but 
unforgetable details, pictures that remain graven upon the memory forever, as, 
for example, in this book the sea fight in the great harbor (chaps. 70, 71); our 
own chapter ; the butchery at the river Assinarus (chap. 84); the awful suffer- 
ings of the Athenian captives in the Syracusan stone quarries (chap. 87). 

Mahaffy calls him “the cold Thucydides ;”’ but he is not co/d any more 
than Sophocles is ‘narrow in his sympathies ’’— Mahaffy again. He is stern, 
he is austere, he is self-restrained. He does not allow himself usually to 
moralize on the enormities of the horrors he describes, because the stern and 
awful facts are in themselves adequate to effect not only the rousing but the 
purgation of the feelings. 

The remainder of the paper was devoted to a translation of the chapter, 
and to the illustration of the characteristics above set forth, by a discussion 
of the new, rare, poetic, and Ionic words and idioms with which the chapter 
abounds: 

elpnuéva: dvrTiBorla, émieacuss, KaThpea, 
aixia, Tarewérns, ériphuoua. 

New Words: dvtiBoria, ddopupuss, éreacuds, loouopla, Kovquiors, 

Poetical Words and Constructions: Kelyevos, émiBotyevor, mpoduretr, 
oluwyh, cai uv, aixia atxynua, vavBdrns, Sdxpoor.. . 
pelpw Kara Sdxpva, awd olas ... és olav. 


15. ‘The Results of the Chicago Experiment in Introducing 
Latin into the Seventh and Eighth Grades,” by Superintendent 
A. F. Nightingale, of Chicago. 

This paper fs printed in full. See pp. 379-393. 

At the close of Superintendent Nightingale’s paper the fol- 
lowing resolutions, offered by Professor Andrew F. West, were 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the Classical Conference has heard with great satisfaction 
of the marked success which has attended the extension of the Latin course 
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to six years in the schools of the city of Chicago, by placing the earlier part of 
the work in the last two years of the grammar schools. 

Resolved, That this Conference strongly reaffirms the recommendation 
made here three years ago by the former Classical Conference to the effect 
that as soon as practicable the Latin work of our secondary schools should be 
made to cover a period of six years. 


16. ‘The Preliminary Report of the Committee of Twelve.” 


The Report was discussed in a symposium by Dean Charles 
H. Thurber, of Morgan Park Academy ; Professor Edwin W. Fay, 
of Washington and Lee University; and Professor Charles O. 
Denny, of Drake University. 

Owing to unexpected detention Dean Thurber was not able 
to be present, and his paper was read by Superintendent A. F. 
Nightingale, of Chicago. It is printed in full at the special 
request of members of the Committee of Tweive. 


It may be well, first of all, to say a word about a misconception that has 
arisen concerning the authority under which the Philological Association has 
been acting. This report purports to have been prepared by the Philological 
Association, at the request of the National Educational Association. That 
any such request was ever issued at all has been denied. It has been stated, 
furthermore, that this high-sounding commission was really issued by a small 
committee of a department of the National Educational Association, namely, 
the committee on College Entrance Requirements, and, furthermore, that it 
was issued at a meeting when only six members of the committee were 
present. Therefore the inference has been that.a request, which was sup- 
posed to emanate from the largest educational body in the country, a body 
which through several now famous committees has exercised an incalculable 
influence upon education throughout the nation, a body whose summons to 
any service might fairly be considered to constitute the highest call that 
could be issued to such a service, was unknown to that body, and that it 
never heard of the proposition to invite the American Philologicai Associa- 
tion to prepare model courses in Latin and Greek; but that, on the contrary, 
the notion was conceived in the fertile brains of an insignificant group of 
conspirators. If this were true one of two things would follow: Either the 
American Philological Association had been misled by these conspirators, 
or the American Philological Association was misleading the public. Either 
horn of the dilemma would be equally humiliating to the American Philolog- 
ical Association. A full revelation of the facts involves such a reflection 
upon the ability of the present speaker to express himself in clear English, 
that he would be willing to refrain from making the explanation. If you 
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will turn, when you have the opportunity, to the secretary’s minutes of the 
report of the joint meeting of the departments of secondary and higher edu- 
cation at the Buffalo meeting of the National Educational Association, you 
will there find that the chief topic for discussion at that meeting was the 
report of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements. The larger part 
of this report having been presented in printed form, Professor Hinsdale took 
the floor for the purpose of offering to the approval of the departments a 
plan of work which had been prepared by the committee in a large meeting, 
to which many not members of the committee were invited —a plan care- 
fully elaborated and covering a wide range. One of the features of this plan 
was this: that the committee should be authorized to invite the codperation 
of such bodies as were capable of rendering valuable service in the prepara- 
tion of reports covering special sections of the large field embraced in the 
work assigned to the committee itself. This is not the exact language of the 
resolution, but is somewhat amplified. It was distinctly understood that the 
American Philological Association, the American Historical Association, the 
Modern Language Association of America, and other similar bodies were to 
be invited, under this resolution, to deal with the problems peculiarly belong- 
ing to each. The minutes say that at the completion of Professor Hinsdale’s 
report the secretary made an oral report, and that this report was unani- 
mously accepted and adopted. Now I must admit that it is a fair interpreta- 
tation to put upon the minutes that the acceptance and adoption refer to the 
secretary’s oral report. Asa matter of fact, however, the secretary's report 
was only an incident. I was the secretary, and | had not the slightest idea 
of making any report whatever. Professor Hinsdale had been appointed by 
the committee to represent the committee, but I was called upon unexpect- 
edly, and upon the spur of the moment I made such a statement as I could 
of the work that had been done by the committee during the year. The 
acceptance and adoption covered the recommendation presented by Profes- 
sor Hinsdale. The invitation was therefore extended by the joint action of 
the departments of secondary and higher education in a very large meeting, 
the largest, I think, that I ever saw composed of members engaged in those 
fields of education; there could have been hardly less than 800 or 1000 
people present. Furthermore, the Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments has been so fully recognized by the National Educational Association 
that this year the association has made an appropriation for its work. It is 
true that the entire National Educational Association in conference assem- 
bled—the entire body has never been in conference assembled — did not 
issue this invitation, but it comes with the full prestige and authority of that 
part of the National Educational Association to which this field of investiga- 
tion belongs. Had the invitation been issued by the committee itself, without 
special action on the part of the departments at their meetings, it would have 
been authoritative enough, but it has the additional authority conveyed by 
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the joint vote of the two departments in full session. So it would seem as 
though it were not necessary to question further the validity of its creden- 
tials. The questions that have been raised have undoubtedly been raised 
honestly, and have been justified by the somewhat misleading character of 
the secretary’s minutes. I have made a brave effort to put the form of the 
minutes on some one else, trying to lay them upon Secretary Shepard, who I 
thought must have changed them when revising them for publication, or 
upon that great burden-bearer of all scamps, the printer; but a great misfor- 
tune occurred to me in this connection. Only a day or two ago, in my bien- 
nial clearing up of my library, I happened to run across a carbon copy of 
the secretary's minutes just as I prepared them for Secretary Shepard, and 
to my surprise and horror I found that they had been printed exactly as I 
wrote them. 

It may be interesting to note that under the same authority by which it 
issued this invitation to the American Philological Association the Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements extended a similar invitation to the 
Modern Language Association of America and to the American Historical 
Association. Both of these associations accepted the invitations and 
appointed special committees of their own, and one of them at least -- I 
think both — appropriated money for the work. It so happens, however, that 
neither of these associations has been able as yet to complete its report, and 
possibly neither of them will adopt the plan of the Philological Association 
of issuing a tentative report for criticism before sending the final report to 
the committee of the national association. 

The preliminary report of the Committee of Twelve contains as its most 
novel feature the full plan of a six-year Latin course. Those of you who 
are familiar with the work of the National Educational Association will 
remember that the report of the Committee of Fifteen on the Correlation of 
Studies in Elementary Education, prepared by such educators as Wm. J. 
Harris, J. M. Greenwood, C. H. Gilbert, L. H. Jones, and W. H. Maxwell, 
discusses very fully the question of Latin and algebra in the grammar 
grades. These gentlemen are not known as classical teachers; on the con- 
trary, they are, without exception, city or national superintendents of schools ; 
their work has, without a single exception, all been in connection with great 
public school systems. By an investigation, undertaken for the Committee 
of Twelve of the Philological Association by Mr. Tressler, then of Monroe, 
Mich., a considerable list of schools was secured that were already maintain- 
ing a six-year Latin course, and there is no reasonable doubt that this list 
might have been very greatly extended if time and opportunity had permitted. 
In the proceedings of the Associated .Academic Principals of the State of 
New York, for December 1897, I find this: ‘Resolved that the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of the State of New York be urged to encourage 
the introduction of the study of Latin or some other foreign language in the 
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eighth and ninth grades.” I find also this further resolution: ‘‘ Resolved 
that the grammar school curriculum should be enriched, but that great care 
is necessary in making experiments in this direction ona large scale.” It 
is interesting to note that the movement in favor of a six-year course 
began in the usual way of all reforms; in the minds of a few teachers 
and superintendents first, then introduced into a few schools—the results 
becoming known gradually, and finally public attention being called to 
the whole movement. The introduction of a six-year Latin course was a 
matter of great significance to classical teachers and to colleges, as such 
a course could not but affect the preparation for college entrance. The 
movement had gained such headway that it must either be allowed to go on 
to develop irregularly, spasmodically, unsystematically, and without help 
from those who should be most competent to direct it; or it must become the 
immediate duty of competent leaders to take such steps as could be taken, 
systematize the movement, and correlate it with the other features of our edu- 
cational body. This duty rested upon the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements of the National Educational Association and upon the Com- 
mittee of Twelve of the American Philological Association. The purpose 
in framing this six-year course has not been to force anything unduly 
upon the educational public. It has rather been to give such direction, 
encouragement, and help to a movement already started, as will make that 
movement of real value and significance to the country, instead of permitting 
it to join the ranks of useless and reviled fads. 

In framing this six-year course, several difficult problems confronted the 
committee at the outset. The first question was, Should the six-year course 
aim at preparing students for advanced rank in college, z. ¢., should it antici- 
pate some or all of the Freshman and Sophomore college Latin courses? 
After careful consideration, it was decided that this should not be the aim of 
the course, and for the following reasons: In a large number of instances 
students who pass from the first two years of the six-year course in a gram- 
mar school into the high school will be brought into the same classes with 
students who have not had Latin before; the colleges as a whole would not 
be prepared to welcome such a transference of their work to the secondary 
schools; what is most to be desired is not a greater quantity of preparation 
but a greater thoroughness and richness of preparation. It was supposed 
that a student who took the six-year Latin course might very well, in the first 
two years in the grammar school, cover practically the work of the first year 
in the high school. It seems to me, I am bound to say, that some difficulty 
is inevitable at just this point, difficulty which the plans of the four-year and 
the six-year course do not at present appear to overcome. Perhaps it is an 
impossibility to remove that difficulty at present. It may be that the six-year 
course will be generally practicable only in so far as it is introduced in its 
completeness. You will have noticed that in the Chicago experiment in 
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introducing Latin into the seventh and eighth grades difficulty has arisen, 
because Latin is not introduced into all grammar schools, so that some of the 
pupils who come to the high school have had one or two years of Latin and 
some have not had any. It is at this point that the chief difficulty, to my 
mind, seems to arise. 

Now if you will permit I will make a few suggestions and answer a few 
criticisms of a general kind on this course. These, I may say, the criticisms 
especially, are few of them original but have come to me from various 
sources. Undoubtedly a good many of them would have been obviated if a 
fuller statement of the course had been made and the promised pedagogical 
justification issued along with the course itself. It was with a definite pur- 
pose, however, that the course was issued in its skeleton form as stated, the 
object being to elicit a more definite expression of opinion and suggestions as 
to new points of view. First of all it ought to be noted that the course is not 
a colorless course; it stands for something definite. While it shows the 
marks of the spirit of reasonable compromise, it also contains definite recom- 
mendations which involve the taking of sides in controversial questions, such 
as the recommendation of vocabularies of moderate compass for thorough 
mastery, and the mixing of prose and poetry in the last two years, thus secur- 
ing variety for the pupil, and deferring the examination in both Cicero and 
Virgil to the end of the course. This arrangement has been severely criti- 
cised by those who do not believe in it. One critic says, “It is difficult to 
believe that it represents in any large degree the views reached by the mature 
experience of men engaged in secondary Latin instruction.” I suspect that 
the fact is that it is not in accordance with the experience of those who have 
not tried the plan. In the statement concerning Latin composition it has 
been suggested that the entire absence of any contention that composition 
should be based on Latin text already familiar to the student is unfortunate 
and may be considered to be a concession to reactionary views. ‘This is per- 
haps a matter for the committee to consider more fully than it has already 
done. The postponing of the reading of Czsar to the second year has been 
objected to by those who believe that Czsar can be properly begun by the 
average pupil after about twenty weeks of work in Latin. The introduction 
of Ovid in the second year is also met with the objection that it is unfortunate 
to begin poetry at that time. The argument is one by analogy from the 
Greek, where it is considered by some a mistake for a boy who has just fin- 
ished Xenophon to plunge into Homer. This is, however, just what is done 
universally as far as Greek is concerned ; but the difficulties of Homer as 
compared with Greek prose are so manifestly incomparably greater than the 
difficulties of Ovid as compared with Caesar that the analogy breaks down. 
The contention is also advanced that the course as a whole is heavy. I pre- 
sume that this criticism will meet with more supporters than any other. And, 
again, it is urged that it is something in the line of a national misfortune to 
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attempt to impose upon secondary schools such a detailed uniformity of cur- 
riculum and sequence of authors. These two criticisms may well be met 
together. So far is it impossible for anybody to impose anything upon anyone 
in our country that it is inconceivable to think of any intelligent body of school 
men setting themselves such a task. 

It is the duty of educational leaders to hold up ideals. It is not a fair 
criticism on this course that it is a better course than many schools offer. It 
would be justly despised and rejected-by all schoolmen if it were distinctly a 
poorer course than most good schools are now following. The question is, Is 
it a good course toward which to work and develop the classical teaching ? 
So far from any such uniform ideal course limiting the freedom of the indi- 
vidual teacher and being resented by the sensible teachers, it would seem as 
though it ought to be and would be welcomed. It gives sufficient scope 
within itself for a considerable play of individuality. But, after all, is not the 
individuality of the teacher better displayed in the method with which he does 
his work than in the particular piece of work which he is called upon to do? 
One teacher may make Caesar a vivid and fascinating story and another fail 
with any piece of Latin that is put in his hands. The question of what shall 
be taught, is a question of educational organization and administration, to a 
large extent, rather than a question of method. It depends upon the relation 
of one school to another, and demands a consideration of the whole educa- 
tional field. It is distinctly an administrative problem. A course of study 
that has been carefully worked out by experts who are in a position to take a 
wide view of the field is a priceless boon to a great number of teachers who 
are working, many of them, in remote localities with little opportunity for 
contact with the great educational world, but who are nevertheless intelligent, 
sensible, and wise. They will be eager to avail themselves of the best sug- 
gestions from the best sources, not for a moment feeling that they are thereby 
abrogating their independence and reducing themselves to pedagogical servi- 
tude. They will reserve their strength and energy for the task that remains 
to every teacher, of making the subject under discussion, whatever it is, vital 
and significant. 


The second speaker was Professor Edwin W. Fay, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 

Professor Fay spoke of the possibility of adjusting the preparatory work 
in the South to the ideal course laid down by the Committee of Twelve. The 
four-years’ course seemed to him to represent what the bulk of the southern 
schools must aim at giving, though for many of them a three-years’ course 
was all that was practicable. 

In giving his views of the pedagogical aspects of the report he read from 
a report he had made, in conjunction with Professor Karl P. Harrington, of 
the University of North Carolina, to the Association of Colleges and Prepar- 
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atory Schools of the Southern States, in regard to entrance requirements in 
Latin. 

“It does not, perhaps, transcend the functions of this committee to enter 
here upon a short discussion of what is the proper extent of the preparatory 
course. We believe, first, that it ought to occupy not less than four years of 
thirty-six weeks each, with five recitations of three-quarters to a full hour in 
Jength (or ten half-hour recitations) per week, to complete an adequate pre- 
paratory course. Here it becomes necessary for us to define what we think 
is an adequate course. 

“It seems to us that the Freshman, on entering college, ought to possess 
the following capacities : 

1. An accurate knowledge of all the forms in ordinary prose Latin 
(Caesar and Cicero's orations), and in easy poetry (Virgil and Ovid). 

2. A knowledge of all the essentials of Latin syntax in prose. 

3. The power to turn English sentences, simple and compound, into 
grammatically correct Latin. 

4. The ability to translate easy narrative and oratorical prose (Viri Romae, 
Nepos, Caesar, Cicero) and easy descriptive or narrative poetry (Virgil’s 
Eneid, Ovid’s Metamorphoses) correctly. 

5. The ability to read Latin aloud with consistent pronunciation, and, 
above all, correct accents, with some conception of proper phrasing. 

“The mere reading of four books of Caesar and four orations of Cicero’ 
ought not, to be sure, to keep a student busy for four years, and the commit- 
tee would recommend that, beginning with the autumn of 1goo, four books of 
Virgil be added to the requirements. 

“Here, perhaps, is the place to mention that more than one schoolmaster 
advocates advanced Latin authors for the preparatory course, even Tacitus 
and Juvenal. We do not see how so much could be done in four years, and 
we further believe the pupil’s mind too immature at this stage of his work to 
cope successfully with all the difficulties implied in the mastery of these 
authors, and we think four years the desirable duration of the preparatory 
course. The educational schedule that seems to us desirable and equitable 
comprises four years in the preparatory school and four years in the college 
and we deprecate the extension of the preparatory course upwards as that of 
the college course downwards. ,We believe that four years could be very 
profitably devoted to preparatory Latin, even if it covers no more reading 
than the association’s minimum requirements. In this connection we reprint 
the schedule of the first five years’ course in a Prussian gymnasium, the gym- 
nasium being the smallest in the German Empire, and the age of the lads 
entering this course being on the average eleven years: 

“First Year (in Latin)—-Grammar: The forms, limited to the regular 


* This, and “ appropriate” work in prose composition form the minimum require- 
ments of the Association. 
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forms and,excluding deponents ; oral and written translation from the primer; 
derivation from the reading lessons of the elementary rules for place and time 
relations, the instrumental ablative, and the conjunctions w7/, me, cum ,; mem- 
orizing of the vocabulary of the reading lessons ; once weekly a half hour of 
exercises in class, and occasionally, during the fourth quarter, a task in writ- 
ing, prepared out of class. Eight hours weekly for forty-one weeks. 

“Second Year—Grammar: A lesson and exercise book ; review of the 
regular forms; deponents ; irregular forms, limited to the essentials ; accusa- 
tive and.infinitive, attributive participle; ablative absolute, constructions with 
names of towns; acquirement of a moderate vocabulary from the selections 
read; oral and written exercises ; a written task once a week. Eight hours 
(as before). 

“Third Year — Grammar: Exercise book : translation of selections (these 
are named, and seem to be from Nepos or Viri Romae); in the first half year 
a prelection of the lessons in class ; frequent exercises in construing passages 
for unseen translation ; retroversion into Latin. Grammar: Repetition of the 
forms, essentials of the cases, syntax of the verb as needed; oral and written 
translations of selections. Once a week a short written exercise or extempore 
version based on the reading. Three written translations from Latin each 
half year. Seven hours a week (same number of weeks as before). 

‘Fourth Year— Grammar; exercise book; reading, four hours; selections 
from Caesar, B. G. ii, v; Grammar, three hours; repetition of case relations, 
chief rules for moods and tenses; oral and written translation from the exercise 
book; every eighth day a Latin composition prepared in class or privately; 
every six weeks a written translation into German. (The difficulty of the 
exercises written in this term will be illustrated by a specimen— seven lines 
of the thirty-eight in all — of the first continuous exercise after some exercises 


on the sentence plan for grammatical review: ‘After the death of Romulus 


it seemed [good] to the senate to deliver to Numa Pompilius the royal power. 
Therefore (¢g#/ur) ambassadors were sent to Cures to inform Numa of the 
decree of the senate and ask him to come immediately to Rome. He set 
forth, however, upon hearing the speech of the embassy in the presence of his 
kinsmen, the reasons why he could not yield to the request of the ambassa- 
dors.’) Seven hours (as before). 

“Fifth Year—Grammar; exercise book; Caesar, Gallic war; Ovid, selec- 
tions; translation, four hours;. Caesar, B. G. i, v, vii, selections; Grammar, three 
hours, repetition and completion of the syntax of the moods and tenses, con- 
clusion of the syntax of the verb in its principal rules. 

‘“‘ The progress of this scheme of study is, to American habitudes, slow; and 
it must be admitted that the pupils are somewhat younger, the average age 
for these five years being about eleven to sixteen. If the progress is slow, the 
work is thorough, and the German lad of sixteen knows his syntax in all its 
chief rules thoroughly, while he knows how to write Latin with greater fluency 
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and correctness than the average college graduate among us. We think it 
would be well for our teachers to hold before themselves this schedule of 
German work in the classics. Our own work, in comparison, is weak in exact 
grammatical knowledge, forms and syntax alike, and weakest of all in writing 
Latin. We recommend that after the first year not less than one-fifth of the 
preparatory course be devoted expressly to Grammar lessons coupled with 
sentence writing on the plan followed in our best exercise books, while a small 
part of every recitation in Caesar and Cicero (and even Virgil) should be 
devoted to oral and blackboard work with exercises based on the text of the 
day’s lesson. After all, that value of the study of Latin which no student 
should be permitted to miss is mental training, the acquirement of accurate 
mental habits, and the writing of Latin is admirably adapted to securing such 
results. An excellent adjunct to this method would be to require from each 
student, occasionally, a written version in elegant English of say two pages 
of Latin text. 

‘““We would also call attention to the desirability of teaching preparatory 
students to read Latin, not like sums down a column, but with correct and 
intelligent phrasing. One good exercise to secure this end is for the teacher 
to read every review lesson aloud to his class, and require his pupils to trans- 
late by ear. 

“Such a curriculum [of preparatory Latin studies] to be helpful, would have 
to be explicit, and would probably bring up the perplexing question of text- 
books, of which, alas, in this day of enterprising publishers, there is an embarras 
de richesse. Your committee can see, however, no valid reason for a “ southern” 
preparatory course any more than for a northern or eastern, unless, indeed, 
our educational purposes are hopelessly different, and recommend, at least for 
the present, the reprinting by this association of the preliminary report on 
preparatory Latin made by the Committee of Twelve of the American Philolog- 
ical Association. If the attainment of the ideal therein set forth be beyond 
our present resources, such an ideal, at least, is inspiring to work towards. 
That report is, however, very vague as to the precise requirements in Latin 
writing, but in regard to Latin writing your committee has already expressed 
an opinion above.” 

Professor Fay asked that the views of the report he read from be con- 
sidered as more especially directed to conditions in the South at large, and - 
not to individual states in the South nor to the country as a whole. 


The third speaker was Professor Charles O. Denny, of Drake 
University. 

The report will have sufficient weight to secure its general adoption, and 
will result in strong and carefully arranged courses in Latin and Greek in 


hundreds of schools where weaker courses are now in effect. To secure the full 
benefits of this movement, provision ought to be made for the widest circula- 
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tion of the report, so that it will fall into the hands of teachers of Latin and 
Greek in the small high schools, as well as in the city schools and academies. 

In the past, the interests of this class of teachers have not received 
sufficient consideration. Committee reports, discussions and treatises on 
methods of teaching have not reached them. They have little opportunity 
for exchange of views with others in the same line of work, and are outside 
of the current of progress. A majority of them have drifted into these sub- 
jects, or have been forced to teach them by circumstances, with no special 
preparation, many of them not even having a college education of any sort. 
And yet these schools are the controlling factor in the educational problem. 
More boys and girls receive their training in them than in the academies and 
city schools. They are by law the preparatory schools for the state universities, 
and by necessity for the colleges, also, as very few colleges are able to maintain 
stronger preparatory requirements than their neighboring state universities. 
The report ought to contain a careful discussion of methods of teaching 
adapted to the needs of the class of teachers I have described. Particular 
stress should be laid on the importance of thoroughness and care in the first 
year’s work, where the weakest teaching is done. 

A detailed discussion of the four-year Latin course followed, which need 
not be given here. The order of subjects and other details advocated were 
essentially as they will appear in the final report. The speaker did not think 
the quantity of reading prescribed was greater than ought to be covered by 
skillful teachers, though it was somewhat greater then is now required by most 
state universities and colleges, and, consequently, more than the high schools 
are doing. The report under consideration will help to raise the standard. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The presiding officer of this session was Professor Andrew 
F. West, of Princeton University. The programme began with 
a selection upon the Frieze Memorial Organ, by Professor Albert 
A. Stanley, who rendered (by request) Bach’s Phantasie and 
Fugue in G minor. After the first address, and at the close of 
the evening, Professor Stanley favored the audience with other 
selections, including the Adagio from the fifth sonata by Guil- 
mant. 

The main address of the evening was by Professor John Wil- 
liams White, of Harvard University, who spoke upon the 
Archeological Institute of America, of which he is president: 


The Archzological Institute of America was organized in Boston in 1879. 
The basis on which it was founded was broad. It announced: “The founders 
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and existing members of the Institute desire that its lists shall include asso- 
ciates from all parts of the country. Its objects are not narrow or local. It 
hopes to quicken the interest in classical and biblical studies, to promote an 
acquaintance with the prehistoric antiquities of our own country, and to 
enlarge the resources of our universities and museums by such collections of 
works of art and remainsof antiquity as it may be enabled tomake.” In1884 
the Institute was reorganized. The principle adopted was the confederation 
of separate societies. There are now ten societies and nearly seven hundred 
members. 

It has undertaken noteworthy excavations at Assos in the Troad, which 
have been published in two volumes. During 1881-1885, it promoted the 
exploration of the southwestern United States, and published the results in 
five volumes. It sent the Wolfe expedition to southern Mesopotamia, and 
has carried on exploration in Crete. It established the schools at Athens and 
in Rome. 

Its present plans include: the publication of a journal to be issued in 
bimonthly parts ; the establishment of a school for oriental and biblical study 
and research in Palestine; the publication of the important excavationsat the 
Argive Heraeum; the excavation of ancient Corinth; the further exploration 
of Crete; the foundation of new societies; the organization of annual courses 


of lectures, to be delivered by American and foreign archeologists before the 


societies; and‘an annual meeting of its members for the reading and discus- 
sion of scientific papers. 

Archeology has claims on our consideration because it is a science; 
because it enlarges the boundaries of knowledge; and because it is an inter- 
preter of literature, especially of the classical literatures. 

Great changes have been made in the conditions under which the 
classics are taught: the modern world demands results; the elective sys- 
tem has been widely adopted in colleges. Archeology, as the handmaid of 
literature, lends her aid to the teacher of the classics. Complete appreciation 
of the literature of a people is not possible for one who is ignorant of their 
modes of life, of their environment, and of their sense of form as manifested 
in their art. Archzology furnishesa wealth of material for the visible illus- 
tration of the ancient civilizations of Greece and Rome. The student at the 
schools in Athens and Rome, for example, acquires some knowledge of 
ancient architecture, sculpture, painting, ceramics, terra-cottas, coins, bronzes, 
jewels, and the practical science of the spade, as well of epigraphy and 
paleography, and of geography and topography. 

But there are higher and better influences than these to be found in the 
fair lands of Italy and Greece. Who can measure the spiritual effect of the 
great creations of Greek genius in its manifestation in the fine arts? The 
effect of residence and study in these lands on an imaginative and sensitive 
nature is often hard to grasp and define, but it is none the less real and per- 
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manent. Such a nature receives an abiding impression of the readity of 
ancient Greece and Rome, and their authors now speak to him in a living 
tongue. 


Professor Thomas D. Seymour followed with a brief account 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens: 


I often compare my own visit to Greece in my student days, in company 
with Professor D’Ooge, with the work of the American student in Athens 
today. In certain respects I was favored, and few Americans of that time 
were more fortunate. I had a most genial and congenial companion, and as 
times went we had a fair scholarly preparation for our sojourn. We had 
heard Voigt and Droysen lecture on Greek history, in Leipzig and Berlin; we 
had heard Overbeck on Greek art, and Ernst Curtius on archeology. I had 
worked diligently for months in the study of the ruins and museums of Italy. 
Our American consul in Athens was a scholar, familiar with both the classical 
and the modern language of Greece. One of the most noted archzologists 
of Athens gave us instruction in modern Greek, and helped us in our arche- 
ological researches. We were accompanied on a trip to Mycenz and Corinth 
by one of the American missionaries, and our consul went with us to Thebes 
and Delphi. But after all we were left pretty much to ourselves, and were 
obliged to pick up here and there as we could the information which we 
needed, in order to make our stay in Greece more than the visit of a dilettante. 
No books existed which could serve as a fit introduction to the study of gen- 
eral archeology, epigraphy, ceramics, or numismatics, and the museums of 
the country were in a rude condition, the chief monuments of sculpture being 
gathered in sheds or in ruined temples, without scientific arrangement or 
catalogues. We were allowed to travel in central Greece only with an 
escort of soldiers for protection against brigands, and our safe return from an 
expedition through Boeotia and Phocis was deemed worthy of mention by our 
American minister in his report to the Department of State. 

Now the student finds in Athens the handsome building of the American 
School of Classical Studies, well situated on the slope of Mt. Lycabettus, 
commanding a wide view—-from Peloponnesus, around by the Acropolis to 
Mt. Pentelicus. This building is the natural headquarters of the American 
archeologists. The director of the school, Professor Richardson, after a 
score of years of experience of teaching Greek at Yale, at Indiana University, 


and at Dartmouth, and six years of residence in Greece, is well acquainted 
with the needs of our students, and well qualified to give them guidance and 
information. He also lectures on the history of Greek sculpture in the 
museums, illustrating his principles by the objects before his hearers’ eyes. 
The professor of the school, Professor Emerson, who also has had long 
experience at home and abroad, conducts exercises in epigraphy and other 
branches of archeology. Dr. Hoppin, lecturer on Greek vases, has spent 
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part of each winter and spring at the School for the last five years, and has 
earned the right to speak with authority on his theme. 

But the School does not design to keep each student occupied with lectures 
and lessons. The students are mature. Of the nine students of this year 
three have received the degree of Ph.D., and one other has studied for six 
semesters at German universities; only two are less than five years out of 
college, and these had graduate study at home before going to Greece. 
Thus the American student of classical archeology at Athens finds himself in 
a group of well trained men pursuing the same ends under competent guid- 
ance. But in addition to his countrymen and their school, he finds in Athens 
four other national schools of archeology— of France,Germany, Great Britain, 
and Austria—and he is admitted to their lectures and to the use of their 
libraries. The library of the American School now contains more than 
3000 volumes, which have cost more than $7000 in addition to gifts. The 
museums of Athens are now admirably arranged, and in certain departments 
are unrivaled in the world. Travel and exploration in Greece are not only 
safe, but far more convenient than ever before. One can breakfast in Athens, 
spend several hours at Mycene, and still reach Argos before night; or he 
may leave Athens in the morning and take supper at Olympia. Each spring, 
excursions are arranged for tours through Peloponnesus and among the 
Greek islands, under the direction of Dr. Dérpfeld, who of all men is best 
fitted to lecture on the ruins which are visited; and expeditions around Athens 
and in central Greece are planned for our students by their director. 

Each of the other national schools in Greece is maintained by its respective 
government. The income of our own School at present is about $7000, but only 
about $2500 of this is derived from a permanent fund ; the rest is contributed 
by twenty colleges and universities, but is unpledged, and hence is more or 
less uncertain. An effort is now making to add $75,000 to the permanent 
fund of the School, and in this enterprise we desire, need, and deserve the 
sympathy and support of all friends of classical studies. 

I should be glad to tell you of the excavations which have beenconducted 
by the School at Thoricus, Platza, Sicyon, Eretria, Icaria, the Argive 
Herzum, and nowat Corinth, in which important results have been achieved. 
The six volumes of Papers of the School also deserve mention as a part of 
its work. 

Since the School's foundation in 1882, eighty-five students have been reg- 
istered. Many of these are already established in places of wide influence 
and highhonor. Former students of the School are now teaching in twenty- 
three states of our Union, in the District of Columbia, in the School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Rome, and in the University of Athens in Greece. Probably 
no other institution with so small an amount of money has affected so deeply 
higher education, and especially classical studies, in our land. Its influence 
and development have been far greater and more rapid than was anticipated, 
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and we have full faith that the generosity of our countrymen will soon estab- 
lish this School on an absolutely sure foundation. 


The last address was by Professor Wm. Gardner Hale, who 
spoke on the work and mission of the American School in 
Rome: 


There is one land in this prosaic world of ours, the mere name of which 
is always enough to stir the imagination. To the man who reads, even if he 
does not travel, the word Italy awakens countless memories of great deeds, 
of great art, and of great letters. What a land that is which contains the 
cities of Milan, of Verona, of Venice, of Ravenna, of Perugia, of Siena, of 
Florence, of Rome, and of Naples! 

If Italy has this interest for the educated man in general how much more 
has it for us! Here was lived the life of the people to whose literature and 
history more than half of those who are gathered together in this conference 
are devoted. Here is the background of the life which we are studying, pre- 
senting the same aspect to our eyes today that it presented to the eyes of Virgil 
and Horace. Moreover, there is nota city of Italy that does not contain 
some actual remains of ancient or medizvai life—the monuments of men of 
early days— buildings, sculptures, articles of daily life, inscriptions, coins, 
manuscripts. None is so poor that it has not some of these things. But 
richest of all, of course, is Rome itself. Here, then, one would expect to 
find, for people like ourselves, and for others who are in training for the life 
which we are leading, all possible help in the reconstruction of ancient civil- 
ization. Yet until quite recently how different has been the actual fact. 
Until the autumn of the year 1895 the American student who went to Rome 
to reconstruct in his mind its ancient or its medizval life found no organized 
help. Not only, accordingly, was discovery on the part of Americans out of 
the question, but even acquisition, beyond a smattering, was denied to all but 
the very few who could devote to their task a large amount of time and labor 
under the most unfavorable conditions. Meanwhile, young French and Ger- 
man students had had in organized and well-equipped schools all that our 
students had lacked. 

All this is now changed. Three years ago, through the generosity of a 
number of public-spirited men and women in different parts of the country, 
an American school was established in Rome by the Archzological Institute 
of America, for the purpose of providing the desired opportunities for our 
young men and young women. As soon as possible it will, of course, have a 
permanent director, and even, possibly, a larger permanent staff. This was, 
however, out of the question at the outset, and accordingly the system with 
which the school at Athens had been obliged to content itself in its earlier 
days was adopted. American universities were asked to lend to the School 
the services of professors chosen by the Managing Committee, and in each 
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case consented, giving the professor leave of absence for a year upon partial 
salary. The men who have thus served have been, in the first year, Professor 
Arthur L. Frothingham, Jr., of Princeton University, and myself; in the 
second year, Professor Minton Warren, of the Johus Hopkins University, and 
Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University; and: in the year now 
passing, Professor Clement L. Smith, of Harvard University, and Professor 
Richard Norton, of Bryn Mawr College. In the coming year it is expected 
that Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale University, will serve as director, and 
that a very competent archzologist will accept the Professorship of Arche- 
ology. Instruction has been given by the officers of the School in Arche- 
ology, both Pagan and Christian, in topography, in epigraphy, and in 
palezography. In addition the school has been able to secure the services of 
several well-known Roman and German archeologists, who have given to 
our students special courses, of which the expenses have been defrayed from 
the treasury of the school. Professor Marucchi, Curator of the Egyptian 
Museum at the Vatican, a recognized authority in early Christian antiquities, 
has given courses upon the Catacombs, in the Catacombs themselves; Pro- 
fessor Stevenson, Curator of Coins at the Vatican, and one of the two first 
experts in his field in Rome, has given, with the help of the rich material of 
the Vatican, a course in numismatics; Professor Mau, of the German Arche- 
ological Institute, the first living expert upon Pompeii, has given a course 
each year in Pompeii itself and at the Museum of Naples; and Professor 
Loewy, of the University of Rome, a well-known specialist in ancient sculp- 
ture, last year gave a course upon this subject in the Museum of Rome. As 
a matter of temporary convenience the members of the school were also 
admitted, in the opening year, to a course in palzography given at the Vati- 
can by Professor 'Melampo, and, in the first two years, to a course in topog- 
raphy given by Professor Hiilsen to students of the German Institute. In 
addition, the members of the school have been taken upon special excursions 
by Professor Lanciani, of the University of Rome, himself a member of the 
Managing Committee of the School, and one of its warm friends, and by 
Professor Helbig, the Government Curator of the Tombs and Museums of 
Corneto, and a well-known writer upon Etruscan Antiquities ; and, finally, 
they have been admitted to tbe full privileges of the Vatican Library of 
Ancient Manuscripts by its accomplished head, Father Ehrle. 

There have been, in the two years that are now closed, twenty students, 
all of whom were graduates of universities, and a considerable number of 
whom had already had from one to four years of graduate study, in American 
or European universities, before entering the school in Rome. These stu- 
dents have been of a high order of ability, and have done excellent work. 
In spite of the shortness of their stay in Rome the results of their activity, 
which will presently be published in the American Journal of Archeology 
(the official organ of the Institute and of the schools at Athens and Rome), 
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will demonstrate the soundness of the proposition that our young American 
scholars have the innate ability, not only to acquire from the work of others, 
but to advance the cause of learning, and that a training adequate to develop 
this power can be given them, if the financial means is provided. 

All this is easily stated in cold words. What it actually means I should 
despair of explaining even to so sympathetic an audience as this. No one 
can understand what it is worth to the young scholar to spend a year in these 
surroundings, unless, as some of us who are here tonight have done, he has 
watched the operation, and has beheld with his own eyes the rapid growth of 
interest on the part of the happy student, the deepened sense of reality, the 
heightened power, and the formation of new, but never to be forgotten, associa- 
ciations of his work with the actual life of the past. 

Now there are three things which I want to say very briefly before this 
great gathering of teachers with regard to the school in Rome. The first is 
that such an institution must be built upon sacrifices made by many men. 
We may sometime find rich donors who will give us a sure lease of life, but 
meanwhile we must go on with smaller contributions. There is no man so 
poor that he cannot give something to an enterprise of this kind. It isa 
striking consideration that if seven hundred and fifty out of the thousands of 
teachers of Latin in this country would give ten dollars each a year, the 
work of the school could be carried on with no outside help; or that, if this 
should seem to some a large amount, fifteen hundred teachers could carry it 
on with a yearly gift of five dollars each. 

The second thing I want to say is that we all, teachers in schools and 
teachers in colleges alike, could render a service by pointing out to our ablest 
young men and young women the opportunities for work which the school pre- 
sents, and planting in their minds the idea of preparing themselves for the pos- 
sibility of it in their own case. Theschool offers Fellowships yielding a sum 
sufficient to enable one to live, under economy, with comfort. These Fellow- 
ships should be depicted as very precious prizes, and young people should be 
put in the way of getting ready for them. 

Third, and hardly less important. There are few good teachers who are 
not valued in the places which they hold. If they are valued, it would not 
be difficult for them to obtain leave of absence for at least a part of a year. 
A teacher of Latin who has succeeded in putting a little something by could 
not spend it with greater profit to himself —either by way of making himself 
a more desirable man in his profession, or by way of enriching his own men- 
tal life —than by setting sail in some December for Italy, and going to the 
American School of Classical Studies for three months, if a longer period is 
impossible. The course in epigraphy probably will always begin in January, 
and be finished within the three months. At the same time that he is carry- 
ing on this course, the student | have in mind may be seeing Rome itself, 
looking not as one of our cities does in winter, but rather as in spring. If he 
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is wise enough to be a bicyclist he can, while carrying on his regular studies, 
make himself familiar with many famous places in the neighborhood of Rome, 
and give himself endless delight and a fresh lease of life at the same time. 
And when he returns to his work at home he will not only be a better and 
more desirable teacher, and a richer and happier man, but he will also be a 
staunch supporter of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1 


MORNING SESSION 


This was the joint session of the Classical Conference and 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. Mr. E. C. Goddard, Presi- 
dent of the Schoolmasters’ Club, presided. 

17. “ Principles underlying the making of Courses of Study 
for Secondary Schools,” by Geo. B. Aiton, State Inspector of 
High Schools for Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


This paper is published in full. See pp. 369-378. 


In the discussion that followed the reading of Mr. Aiton’s 


paper, Principal John C. Hanna, of the East High School, 


Columbus, Ohio, took up the subject from the point of view of 
the high school; Principal Charles A. Smith, of the Michigan 
Military Academy, from the point of view of the private school ; 
Principal R. G. Boone, of the Michigan State Normal College, 


from the point of view of the normal school; and Professor B. 
A. Hinsdale, of the University of Michigan, from the point of 


view of the university. 


Principal Hanna’s comments, in brief outline, were as 


follows: 


There is great diversity of opinion on this subject. Even teachers differ 


radically, and sometimes angrily. This is unwise. If the teachers would 


agree, the world would agree. Let a spirit of reasonable concession pervade 


all such deliberations. Only thus can a sane and practicable conclusion be 
reached. 

The requirements for entering the secondary schools may be considered 
fixed (with no Latin or algebra in the grammar schools) and the pupil who 
can meet these requirements is better equipped for life if he leaves then, 
than he could be by any other course. 

A course in the secondary schools which, out of sixteen year units of study 
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gives to English four units, to Latin four units, to mathematics two units, to 
history two units, to science one unit, making thirteen units of required study, 
and leaves as electives, mathematics one unit, Greek three units, history one 
unit, modern languages two units, science one unit, making eight units of 
electives, out of which three units must be chosen —such a course ought to 
satisfy every demand of any college and at the same time ought to furnish a 
better equipment for any pupil who is not to go to college than he could 
obtain from any course composed largely of advanced college studies or of 
technical studies or of so-called practical studies. 

The specialists in every direction might, with advantage, rally round a 
common center making the study of English the backbone of every course 
and adopting the following as a platform : 

English shall be a required study every year throughout the primary and 
secondary schools. 

English shall be the center and core, about which other studies may be 
arranged in their due proportion to satisfy all demands of the colleges and the 
ordinary demands of life outside the colleges. 


The next speaker was Principal Charles Alden Smith: 


By private school, in this connection, I understand to be meant an academy 
in connection with a college or university, and preparatory theretg, or a 
private or endowed institution doing preparatory work. 

The principles underlying the courses of study for these schools are the 
same as those underlying the courses of study for any other secondary 
school, and I am glad to find myself in so hearty accord with those laid down 
in the admirable paper of Inspector Aiton. 

The basal principle is a psychological one: (a) Given a student with his 
intellectual powers developed to a certain (or in a private school more likely 
an uncertain) degree, which we may call the first: (6) What stimuli shall 
we use to most fully develop these powers to another degree which we may 
call the second, more certain than the first because at present in education 
more clearly defined ? 

These stimuli may be divided into four groups: (1) Language and 
literature ; (2) mathematics; (3) science, biological and physical ; (4) history, 
civics, and economics. 

The problem of the private school in the application of these lies especi- 
ally in the first two years, on account of the unequal mental development of 
the students due to differences of age and previous training, the solution 
lying usually in two beginning Latin classes and two beginning algebra 
classes. The education of the first two years is an “evening up” process. 
The second principle of avticudation and the third of seguence, 1 have no 
time to discuss. The fourth of ¢éme values has peen well set forth in the 
paper. To sum up, we may recommend: 
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(a) Courses of study somewhat elastic, four years in length, to meet the 
demands of different natures. 

(6) Three main studies daily through the year with English three times a 
week throughout the course, making eighteen recitation periods per week. 

(c) The unit of credit a five-hour course, throughout the year, giving 
half-credits each semester. 


Principal Richard G. Boone spoke from the point of view of 
the normal school : 


Whatever the best college or university requires of high-school graduates 
the school for training teachers can safely accept. It is more important that 
candidates come to us with right habits of study than that they bring stand- 
ings in any particular subjects. If they have a keen, historical sense, they 
may, without irreparable loss, enter, having had no high-school training in 
English history, though this is among our prescribed subjects. One with 
literary taste and appreciation of discourse as a fine art may be safely 
admitted whose formal studies in literature fail to meet the requirements. 
Ability for sustained logical thinking is more necessary than any specific 
course in physics and mathematics. 

The need felt for these and like results of high-school training, the 
normal school shares with all higher and special institutions. 

But a few accepted principles may be briefly stated as conditioning the 

selection and arrangement of the matter of high-school courses. 

1. They should be comprehensive of the generic classes of knowledge. 
Humanistic, realistic, language and mathematical subjects should receive in 
every high school their proportioned attention. Not equal consideration, 
indeed, but all as means and each after its importance. 

2. The course should be so chosen as to include in every department 
chiefly type forms of knowledge. Our secondary courses might easily be 
reduced from one-fourth to one-half in certain departments by striking out 
altogether unimportant incidents, and putting upon the remaining points a 
properly proportioned valuation. 

3. It is not to be understood that secondary courses are to be prescribed. 
I stand for large freedom in electives— regulated, guarded freedom. But 
throughout secondary courses the grouping should be somewhat closely pre- 
scribed, options being allowed within specified limits, and electives made 
along kindred lines. 


The remarks by Professor B. A. Hinsdale will be published 
in full in the ScHooLt Review for September. 

18. ‘The Enrichment of the Classical Course in Secondary 
Schools,” by Professor Clifford H. Moore, of the University of 
Chicago : 
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The theme on which I am to speak this morning shows signs of becoming 
somewhat worn, but the changes that have been made during the past few 
years may well encourage us to continue the discussion, for discussion is 
bearing fruit. I shall restrict myself to points on which I can use my own 
past experience as teacher in secondary schools, and I take as a basis for 
what I have to say, the four years’ course in Latin, the three years’ in Greek. 

Attention has been directed hitherto to enriching our classical courses 
chiefly by securing a variety in reading. The pressure for this has never 
been so great in Greek as in Latin, but the practice of substituting for a part 
of the Anadasis selections from the He//enica has worked well in schools 
which have not been able to read four books of the Avzadasis and some 
Flellenica besides. The recommendation made here five years ago by 
the Conference in Greek that the Odyssey be preferred to the //iad for 
school use deserves more consideration than it has yet received. The 
Pheacian episode, for example, has far greater human interest than the 
earlier books of the //iad, and my experience has shown the wisdom of fol- 
lowing the recommendation of the conference. Fortunately nearly all our 
better schools have adopted the plan of reading some easy Latin, such as 
Gradatim'and Viri Rome, as an introduction to the difficult Latin of Czsar. 
It is hardly advisable in a four years’ course to attempt to read selections from 
Eutropius or from Florus, as has sometimes been suggested, although these 
authors may be read to advantage in a six years’ course. 

The danger of a revolt against Czsar which threatened us a few years 
ago, seems now to have passed away. We must recognize the fact that 
Czesar is exceedingly interesting as soon as the difficulties of his language 
are overcome ; yet the first four books of the Ga//ic War are by no means 
the most attractive. The two invasions of Britain, the expeditions into 
Germany, and the seventh book furnish more interesting and valuable 
reading than the earlier parts. Czesar’s statements as to the habits and 
customs of the Britons, the Gauls, and the Germans, are of more interest to 
the average child than the constant succession of campaigns, especially if 
the teacher can add from his own knowledge information given by other 
ancient writers and can sketch to his pupils the later history of these peoples 
in relation to Rome. Chaps. 11-28 of book VI should by no means be 
omitted; and children can be made to feel the dramatic quality of the 
account given in book VII of the last effort of the Gauls against absorption 
into the Roman Empire. I should urge, therefore, that these later books be 
read rather than the earlier, and I am confident that this change will prove 
a decided enrichment of the second year’s work in Latin. 

If time allowed, I should like to speak in favor of Sallust’s Caté/ine and 
of selections from Ovid's Metamorphoses, in schools where their introduction 
will not crowd the Latin course, as well as urge that some parts of the last 
half of the £ezd be read, even at the cost of omitting the fifth book. How- 
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ever, all these questions have passed beyond the discussion stage; we are 
now in a fair way to determine by experiment what authors and what por- 
tions of authors are best suited for school use. For myself, I am convinced 
that we cannot make much advance by multiplying the number of authors 
read; we must rather turn our attention to reading more Czsar, Cicero, and 
Virgil. The same principle applies to Greek. 

One of the simplest and surest means of enriching the classical course is 
the larger use of Latin and Greek composition. In spite of all that has been 
said on this subject, it is still true that insufficient time is devoted to it and 
it is often poorly taught. The result is that graduates of most schools are 
unable to translate simple English into Latin or Greek correctly, and nat- 
urally have an intense dislike for the task. If, however, as much translation 
of English as of Latin or Greek be required during the first six months of the 
student’s study, and if exercises, not long or severe, be written three times a 
week throughout the course, a pupil will acquire the ability to translate sim- 
ple English, and, furthermore, will do it with pleasure. Not only this, but 
he will have gained such a grasp of the language that he will be able to read 
far more than his neighbor, who has had little training in the translation of 
English. There is no means of teaching the syntax of Latin or Greek so 
effective as the writing of these languages ; when this is practiced, the greater 
part of the usual questioning on syntax can be abandoned to the great relief 
of the pupil and teacher, thus giving time for more reading of text. If by 
enrichment of the classical course we mean the use of means to secure a bet- 
ter grasp on Latin and Greek, there is no surer method than the practice of 
composition in these languages. 

I invite your attention, further, to a means of strengthening the classics in 
our schools which is often neglected, but which must be cultivated if our 
pupils are to get the proper results from their study. I mean the use, for 
illustration and instruction, of antiquities and history in the widest sense. We 
cannot insist too strongly that our business as teachers of Latin and Greek is 
to make our pupils understand Latin and Greek, but still if our pupils remain 
ignorant of the history and the civilization of the Greeks and Romans, they 
can have no vivid sense of antiquity as a living past, and the texts they read 
can have little meaning for them. It is true that most teachers aim to give 
instruction, apart from the formal study of history, in geography and mythol- 
ogy, and in connection with Czsar and Cicero wish to teach military and con- 
stitutional antiquities, but I am convinced from the lack of knowledge dis- 
played by graduates from our schools, that the pupils receive too little instruc- 
tion in these supplementary lines. It is not enough to provide books, maps, 
and plans for the pupil ; he must receive some instruction besides, or he will 
seldom use the means put at his disposal. The amount of time needed for 
this teaching is not great, but the teaching must be done with definite plan 
and intention. 
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In teaching geography, it is important that the ancient political divisions 
be placed in their relation to the modern. For example, it is interesting and 
valuable for a pupil to learn how Cisalpine Gaul, as governed by Cesar, 
corresponded to the modern states of Italy, or how the Switzerland of today 
is related to the Roman provinces. It is desirable, further, that the outline 
topography of Rome be taught in connection with the study of Cicero. 
Schneider’s Rome and a few photographs, properly explained by the teacher, 
will go far to make clear to a class the ‘lay of the land” in Rome. The 
plan of the Roman forum, contained in most school editions of Cicero, when 
carefully explained by the instructor, can be made the starting point for this 
particular study, and the pupil’s knowledge enlarged from this center. 

An elementary knowledge of military antiquities in connection with Cesar 
and of constitutional antiquities in connection with Cicero must be gained by 
the pupil if he is to understand the text he is reading. It is not enough that 
the student read the introductions to school editions ; the teacher must draw 
from his own knowledge of these subjects, which should be large enough to 
enable him to distinguish between what is essential and what is not, and then 
to interest his pupils in the important points. 

Yet, after all, neither the art of war, nor constitutional antiquities, nor 
even mythology can ever have so much interest or value to our pupils as the 
study of daily life among the ancients. Unfortunately few schools have 
made a systematic effort to teach how the Greeks and Romans lived, how 
they were dressed, what and when they ate, how they were educated, amused 
themselves, traveled, etc. In the proposals made thus far there has been no 
suggestion of curtailing the time given to the languages themselves, but here 
it seems as if some demand for special time must be made. Yet a very mod- 
erate number of hours will prove quite sufficient for formal instruction ; one 
hour a week for twenty weeks, divided between two school years will prove 
ample — indeed I have found that much can be done with a total of ten 
hours. This demand is not exorbitant, even if the moderate number 650 be 
taken as the total of recitation periods in a four years’ Latin course. If one 
must limit himself to ten hours, I should suggest the following as a working 
scheme : 

The family and marriage, 1 hour. 

Education and dress, 1 hour. 

House and furnishing, 2 hours. 

Division of day and meals, 1 hour. 

Trades and professions, I hour. 

Country life and agriculture, 1 hour. 

Amusements and travel, 1 hour. 

Household religion, death and burial, 1 hour. 

We have thus a total of nine hours, leaving one hour for further consid- 
eration of some subject in which the class is especially interested. 
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Even if the time can be obtained, the problem of providing the illustra- 
tive material necessary will séem to some a serious one. Yet the equip- 
ment in the form of books and photographs need be neither large nor expen- 
sive. To be concrete, I name what I consider necessary, restricting myself 
to the private life of the Romans: Two books, in addition to a good classical 
dictionary, like Seyffert’s, are absolutely indispensable for every school; 
Schreiber’s Ad/as of Classical Antiquities, translated and edited by Anderson;' 
and Preston and Dodge’s Private Life of the Romans. The latter book, in 
spite of certain obvious defects, is excellent for school use and should be in 
the hands of every pupil studying Latin. To these it is desirable to add 
Pellison’s Roman Life in the Time of Pliny, an interesting book, although 
rather diffuse and gossipy. The translation of Guhl and Koner’s Life of the 
Greeks and Romans is still valuable, although antiquated and much inferior 
to the sixth German edition; and Becker’s Ga//us has a permanent value. 
The list can be increased almost indefinitely, but the books necessary for a 
beginning can be procured by a school for less than $10. It is unnecessary to 
speak here of the books the teacher will find valuable for his own study. 

The number of photographs need not exceed one hundred, which can be 
obtained unmounted for eight francs a dozen.? The total expense, therefore, 
for the material equipment need not exceed $35. Naturally this will be buta 
beginning, to which additions must be made as rapidly as may be possible ; 
additional books, photographs, and lantern slides are all valuable, but we 
must constantly remember that a modest equipment, zf used, is sufficient to 
give pupils an acquaintance with ancient life that will vivify all their study of 
the languages and of the political history of the Greeks and Romans as noth- 
ing else will. It is unnecessary to say that here as everywhere a properly 
trained teacher is of more importance than large material equipment. Much 
illustrative material is lying unused today in schools, because the schools do 
not possess teachers who are capable ot using the means at their hands; but 
in the hands of a teacher who understands its meaning this material becomes 
a most valuable means of education, to say nothing of the pupil’s increased 
interest in the texts he is reading. The fact is, a child has no setting for his 
Greeks and Romans until he has some idea, not simply of where, but how 
they lived ; when he has some acquaintance with the manners and customs of 
ancient life, his Cicero and Cesar and the poets are no longer figures in history 
but rather men who took a very active part ina living world. 

While each teacher must decide for himself what are the best methods for 


For the full title of this and other books mentioned see the “List of books re¢- 
ommended for a High School Classical Library,” by a committee of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1897. Price ten cents. 

2 The names of responsible dealers in photographs, and lists of other available 
illustrations, are given in the SCHOOL REVIEW for June 1895; see pp. 386-393, and 
footnote on p. 391. 
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him to pursue, I venture to say that experience has shown me that instruction 
by the teacher on each topic considered should precede study and recitation 
by the pupil. Each hour, then, will be divided between a short recitation on 
ground already covered and an informal lecture by the teacher on a new topic; 
after this instruction the pupil is prepared to read and study illustrations intel- 
ligently. 

Doubtless many of you feel that this study of private life which I am 
advocating belongs under the head of history. With that feeling I agree most 
heartily. Myonly purpose has been to show that it is possible to give instruc- 
tion in this subject even if the time for it must be taken from the hours 
assigned to the languages. But the study of private life must never obscure 
the main duty of the teacher and his class, which is to teach and to learn the 
languages. Everything else must always be secondary and subordinate. 

To sum up, then, the points which I have wished to touch: we are already 
in a fair way to enrich the classical course by using a limited variety of read- 
ing and by increasing the amounts read; further advance is to be made by a 
more thorough use of Latin and Greek composition, by a better use of illus- 
trative material in connection with the readings of texts, and especially by a 
study of the private lifeof the Greeks and Romans. 


Dr. John E. Granrud, of the University of Michigan, opened 


the discussion with a plea for the study of Roman constitutional 
history : 

The Romans distinguished themselves chiefly in the arts of war and 
government. It is in lawand politics that they made their most original, 
characteristic, and valuable contributions to European civilization. They 
displayed an unsurpassed political capacity, and have exerted a paramount 
influence. 

The political institutions of such a people are naturally important. They 
possess an additional value, because they were developed in so conservative a 
way, and were so vitally connected with the life of the people. Roman con- 
stitutional history became the framework of the history of Rome —the pillar 
around which the vine and ivy of the political, economic, and literary records 
are entwined. 

Hence, a general knowledge of the constitutional history is indispensable 
to the student, if he is to understand the activities of the public men, the 
parties, the social and economic conditions of Rome. It helps also to explain 
the characteristics of Roman literature. It shows the conditions under which 
some branches of literature were developed. It is invaluable to the student 
of the Roman historians, an aid also in the study of Roman lawyers and 
statesmen, and even of the poets. 

Can Roman constitutional history be introduced into the highschool? If 
so, when and in what way should it be taught? The requirements in Latin 
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for admission to the leading universities are about the same now as ten years 
ago. But the teachers are far better qualified, and they have obtained better 
facilities for instruction. The present requirements can thus be met equally 
well in less time. The constitutional history would prove an aid in place of 
an addition. Every thorough student will spend considerable time in learn- 
ing the meanings of technical political words and expressions. He would be 
assisted by a course of twenty-five lessons in Roman constitutional history. 
He would get a general outline, would be able to group the isolated facts and 
make them a permanent possession. He would read Latin with less difficulty, 
gain a fuller insight into Roman life and thought, and become more interested 
in Latin. 

The constitutional history may be taught in connection with Roman his- 
tory, general history, or the speeches of Cicero. The historical method 
makes the subject easier, more interesting, and useful. The logical method 
shows better the development of each institution. A combination of the two 
methods seems, therefore, the best. 


The discussion was brought to a close by Mr. Lawrence C. 
Hull, of the Lawrenceville School : 


It is not so important that we add to our present classical course, or that 
we employ illustrative aids in the work of the class room, as it is that we do 
thoroughly and well the work that is outlined. 

As the character of the work in Greek depends in large measure upon the 
training that the pupil has received in Latin, great care should be taken to 
guard the approaches to the Latin course and to do with great thorough- 
ness the work of the first year. No pupil should undertake the study of Latin 
till he has received a fairly complete course of training in technical English 
grammar, so that ordinary grammatical terminology and simple syntactical 
relations are quite familiar to him. It is unjust and harmful to both pupil 
and teacher to require of the Latin teacher that he shall teach the pupil both 
English and Latin grammar. 

The work of the first year in Latin is the most vital in the classical course. 
If this year’s work is well done, the remainder of the course rests upon a 
secure foundation; but if the forms are not well learned, and the ordinary 
rules of syntax mastered, the work of the following years is agony for both 
teacher and pupil. 

In arranging a classical course, respect the great classics that have earned 
their prescriptive title to a place in the liberal training of every cultivated 
man or woman. Other authors besides Cesar, Virgil, Xenophon, and Homer 
may be added to the course; but first of all retain and respect the great 
names. Czsar will not be a dé¢e noir for a pupil whose first year’s course 
has been thorough. 
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Use illustrative materials judiciously. Maps, plans, or photographs can 
effectually enliven work ; but they may also merely divert and distract. 

3e ready to employ all helps that the latest scholarship can supply; but 
beware of labor-saving devices and the last exploited “fad.” An educational 
nostrum is as dangerous as any other prescription without diagnosis. 

The classical course will never yield its proper fruit till the use of “cribs” 
is effectually stopped. Such dishonesty ruins both character and scholarship. 
No other single influence today is doing so much to render nugatory our 
efforts to build up sound scholarship and genuine manhood. 

Make the reverential study of English an indispensable part of every 
exercise. Insist that the classical text is understood as an expression of 
intelligent thought, and teach that no passage in a foreign tongue is really 
mastered till its meaning has been expressed in idiomatic English. 

The classical coursé means much more than Latin and Greek. My plea 
for sound Latin training is a plea for the adoption of a life principle, not for 
a special method. The secondary course must teach industry and habits of 
concentrated study. Let us aim at reasonable symmetry. Let us be catholic 
in our attitude toward sound learning in any field. But let us try above all 
things to be honest and thorough. Modern languages, physical science, 
mathematics, English, physical culture, music, drawing, history, religious 
culture, must find recognition in a well-organized classical course. Such 
a comprehensive course should be anticipated and begun before the last 
four years of the pupil’s life in a secondary school. If such articulation with 
the grammar-school course of study is impossible, the amount of Latin and 
Greek in the historical course must be diminished. Such a loss would be 
deplorable; but it would not be so lamentable as a promise and pretense of 
training which aims at so much that the result isa disappointment and a sham. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The presiding officer was Professor Thomas D. Seymour. 
Professor Seymour first called upon Professor Paul H. Saunders, 
of the University of Mississippi, for a brief report upon the 
remarkable progress of classical studies in that State. 


Professor Saunders stated that in both Latin and in Greek, but especially 
in Greek, the progress within the last ten years had been decided. There 
had been no requirement for entrance to the Freshman Greek class at the 
University since 1892, as the preparatory department was then abolished and 
Greek was taught in but few of the secondary schools. An effort to intro- 
duce Greek into the public high schools and to make a requirement for 


entrance to the Freshman class was begun in 1895. This has resulted in 
Greek being introduced into many of the public high schools and in a two- 
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years’ requirement for entrance to Freshman Greek in 1898. The Latin 
entrance requirement is three years of preparatory training. All the sec- 
ondary schools in the state teach Latin, and most of them havea three or 
four years’ course. Thirty-five of the secondary schools teach Greek, and 
they have, or will have, a two-years’ course. The teachers of the state are 
taking an active interest in the work of advancing the study of the classics, 
and many are taking correspondence-courses in Greek in order to equip 
themselves for teaching it. The proportion of students taking the A.B. 
course at the University is unusually large. For the past three years it has 
been over 50 per cent., and there are two other undergraduate degrees of 
equal honor which do not require Latin and Greek, as does the A.B. The 
interest throughout the state in the classics is increasing, and the prospect 
for better, more thorough, and more appreciative work is very bright. 


19. “ Virgil’s Place in the History of Philosophy,” by Mr. 
J. S. Tunison, Cincinnati. 


Mr. Tunison’s paper set forth a theory as to Virgil’s relation to the domi- 
nant thought of his times which in substance was as follows: 

Virgil’s times were those of a crisis in history. He and his Roman con- 
temporaries knew this, though, of course, they did not consider it from any 
side except that of their own past and their own anticipations of the future. 
They were peculiarly fitted to take advantage of the circumstances, and it was 
their notion, expressed in almost so many words by Virgil, that only the 
Roman power was adequate to remedy the ills under which the world con- 
sciously suffered. Their fitness for their task of subduing and governing the 
world was due mainly to their capacity as a race for assimilating ideas from 
every quarter, making these their own in the fullest sense of the word. Virgil 
was strictly an embodiment of this eclectic spirit, all the more perfect 
because as a man of genius he could unite and vitalize what was for other 
Italians, even for Cicero, merely a congeries of useful opinions. It was 
important for Virgil, also, that his first view of all Roman ideas, even those 
which at Rome were deemed original, was a general view from without. He 
was from first to last an Italian farmer. His learning, certainly vast for his 
times, was harmonized with the ancient convictions of his class. Looking 
outward from this rustic point of view, he sees, what all others see, that the 
Roman state is rapidly advancing to a world-wide supremacy. But he also 
sees, or thinks that he sees, a deeper meaning in all this than a mere con- 
quest of various races by a stronger race. We may divine his thought in his 
choice of a theme for his most important work and especially in his treat- 
ment of that theme at a crucial point. His choice of the AZnean saga was 
certainly not accidental, but rather the result of an historical evolution dating 
from the effort to account for the Persian War as a phase of the struggle 
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between East and West which began with the siege of Troy. The childish 
theory of Herodotus became the faith of the West. It colored all the 
legends of Trojan migration and gave to the vague tradition about A°neas an 
international significance. 

The Persian War itself was almost forgotten. Yet it was from the era of 
Persian conquest that all the important philosophies of the world dated. In 
China, in India, in Egypt, in Greece, the misery and anxiety of the people 
apparently stirred them to profound thought. If they had not considered the 
deeper problems of individual and universal existence before, they dwelt on 
them now. On one point there was uniformity around the whole circle of 
Persian aggression. The speculations of men converged to the opinion that 
all diversity and conflict must mean a final unity. This opinion gave 
significance to fancies about the renewed life of men upon earth and about 
the periodical renewal of the word itself. These took a practical form as they 
spread westward. In Virgil’s time men held that the period of the disem- 
bodied life of the soul could be determined with exactness, while the opinion 
that the world itself was a body with a soul had risen almost to the rank of a 
certainty. 

In general the opinion seems to have been that the world decayed by 
reason of age and could only be rejuvenated after being destroyed. Virgil 
was not the first to see the needlessness of this minute analogy to human life, 
but he was perhaps the first to give adequate expression to the thought that 
the renewal of humanity was a spiritual, rather than a physical, fact. Here 
he came back to the earnest patriotism of his race. There was to be no 
period to the existence of Rome, but there was to be a renewal of Roman 
vigor in the periodical return of those souls which had made Rome great. 
This practical metempsychosis is vaguely taught in the Georgics; it is the 
burden of the Sixth A£neid, and it gives meaning to the vaticinations of the 
Fourth Eclogue. ‘“ The picture which he drew in that Eclogue has never 
been effaced from the minds of men. They have imagined it to be a true 
prophecy of Christianity. But his verses are really the final word of a 


philosophy centuries old, which had looked vainly for the solution of the 
problem of human life at large and in the individual through the transforma- 
tions and destructions and renewals of personal and universal life. Men 
were now to see for the first time, with the eyes of a man of genius, that the 
dark sayings of the philosophers blindly groping after an ideal which they 


could not grasp, concealed a practical meaning, namely, that the perfecting 
of life was within the power of humanity as it stood. Time has shown that 
Virgil overestimated the value of Roman statecraft, that he took too roseate 
a view of the Roman character, and was too sanguine as to the benefits of 
the Roman dictatorship. But his formula was approximately correct. 
Change the sign of the unknown spiritual factor in it, and the world has been 
in solid agreement with it for almost two thousand years.” 


{ 
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Mr. Tunison’s paper was discussed by Professor R. M. Wen- 


ley, of the University of Michigan : 


One cannot fairly offer anything in the nature of criticism upon Mr. Tuni- 
son’s paper without first acknowledging its freshness, its unusual way of 
approaching Virgil, and its abundant suggestiveness. I should like to express 
the earnest hope that the larger whole, of which it forms a part, will see the 
light ere long. It is to be remembered also that such remarks as may be 
passed might very well receive modification were the considerations introduc- 
tory to Mr. Tunison’s view, and doubtless contained in his complete MS., now 
before us. On the whole, the essay seems to me to lack perspective. Two 
elements in Virgil are noted: the influence of environment— of ‘ Roman- 
ness”—and that of much anterior speculation in philosophy so-called. The 
argument suffers mainly because the latter is pushed to the detriment of the 
former. Virgil appears to be placed on the pedestal of a philosophical 
method, derived from the unphilosophical elements in previous speculation, 
and, from this vantage, he surveys the great movementsof hisage. This posi- 
tion cannot be maintained. ‘The poet was doubtless influenced consciously by 
Stoicism in his conclusion that the world-soul is master, the souls of individual 
men, prisoners. But anything in the nature of a reasoned speculative raethod 
is conspicuous by its absence. Philosophical elements or factors in plenty, 
often mutually contradictory, too, lie scattered about ; but of philosophy as 
such one finds hardly a trace. Virgil /ee/s the eternal in the city, and fur- 
nishes forth a pictorial, not a fundamental, interpretation. His originality, 
like his guas¢ philosophy, must be sought in his unification of the sense of 
past defects with the certainty of present accomplishment. Hitherto, sorrow 
and civil strife and men’s varied troubles had served to obscure the cosmic 
order; and, as a consequence, it had remained mysterious, and seemingly 
inexplicable in its ruthlessness. Virgil finds justification for all this in the 
Roman world-polity. To this end the whole creation had groaned and trav- 
ailed in pain; and now, take it for all in all, the consummation furnishes the 
justification of the long toil of ages. Means and end fit one another. Fun- 
damental philosophy hardly enters into this unification, which is primarily 
ethico-political. In short, Virgil has no interest in the nature of the universe 
as such, but every appreciation of the semi-ethical, semi-political order gua 
Rome. The key to such reflective elements as he possesses lies neither in a 
system, nor in fragments of systems, but in the poet’s femininity, a quality 
hitherto unexampled in classical literature. Men must bear their burdens 
steadily, and lack of individuality can be justified. For, only as they lose 
their own lives do men gain the whole world —the whole whole world being 
Roman hegemony. That is, the unity which imparts the air of philosophy 
stands rooted in social and political movements, rather than in metaphysical 
principles. In other words, Virgil is no philosopher, because with him 
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apotheosis (of Empire) justifies the world-order, and so, like all poets, he takes 
the contingent picture for the entire truth. And this means he is guilty of 
the tacit assumption that the known is an emanation from the unknowable. 
Yet, the unity which so impresses him, which makes him oftentimes so like a 
philosopher, and renders his note startlingly modern on occasions, is a unity 
for the philosopher proper just because apotheosis éreaks its oneness. 
Apotheosis is an incident of the possibility of explanation, not explanation 
itself; for the unity, to be a unity, must be self-explanatory. Had Virgil 
known this, Aristotle would no more have remained the master of those who 
know; but the world would have lost the <7e7d. 


20. ‘The Recently Discovered Poems of Bacchylides,” by 
Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago. 


After a few introductory remarks Professor Shorey translated several 
selections in a delightful manner, and read a number of verses in the original 
to illustrate the poet’s use of meters. 

21. “‘Exegetical Notes to Tacitus,” by Professor Albert Gude- 
man, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


This paper will be published in full in PAz/ologus. 
22. ‘‘The Ethical Value today of Plato’s Republic,” by Pro- 


fessor Abby Leach, of Vassar College. 


The thesis of the Republic is that righteousness is the fulfillment of man’s 
nature; that the moral perfection of a man is the perfection of his whole 
being, physical, mental, and moral; the normal development of his normal 
self, realization of nature’s plan ‘for him; in short, as Plato says in 444, 
‘Virtue is the health and beauty and well-being of the soul, and vice the 
disease and weakness and deformity of the same.” 

Plato’s insistence upon moral training from earliest childhood, and upon 
the beauty of a perfect moral life, is what we need to lay to heart and ‘act 
upon today. 

Plato bases morality on knowledge of the truth, and claims that the 
knowledge of the eternal, invariable, unchangeable, the vision of the divine 
pattern, alone gives the perfect moral life (484, 479). The most careful train- 
ing, physical, mental, and moral, is indispensable for this knowledge; clear 
thinking and right action are linked together. Only the purest and noblest 
works of art and literature should surround the young from the earliest child- 
hood, and they should be kept in right paths until old enough to be taught 
principles of right living, so that they can follow safely the leadings of their 
own hearts (401, 560). 

Plato closely associates the individual with the state, and demands for 
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the perfect man the perfect state. Unquestionably people are greatly influ- 
enced by public opinion, and it is well-nigh impossible for individuals to main- 
tain high moral principles in a community that has low moral standards and 
where corrupt political methods prevail. In 492 and 488 is given a striking 
picture of our political life, and also in 493. 

Our remedy must be Plato’s remedy, viz., make the best and wisest the 
rulers, and shut out the rest (473). For such rulers, highly endowed 
by nature, thoroughly trained and tested in every way, with a clear vision of 
the truth in their souls, will enter upon the work of guiding the state, not for 
private advantage, but for the good of the whole (521, 540). Inequality of gifts 
must be recognized, and each accorded the place and training for which 
nature designed him. ‘The rank and file can never attain a high degree of 
virtue of themselves, and so need to be under the guidance and sway of the 
noblest in social and political life alike. Moral excellence should be sought, 
not from the base motives of reward or penalty, of respectability or disgrace, 
of honor or dishonor, but with the firm conviction that the best and most just 
man is also the happiest, and he most royal and a king over himself (580). 
Plato's Republic is a powerful plea for the claims of the soul to be recognized, 
and a protest against subordinating the highest self to the lowest and to 
material ends. 


23. ‘‘Notes on Homeric Meter,’’* by Professor Edward Bull 
Clapp, of the University of California. 


Dactyls are far more numerous than spondees in Homer. Leaving out of 
consideration the sixth foot in each verse (which is always a metrical 
spondee), we find that 75 % per cent. of the first five feet are dactyls and 24 4 
are spondees ; but since the fifth foot is conventionally a dactyl, we may con- 
fine the comparison to the first four feet, and in these the dactyls are 70% per 
cent. of the whole number of feet. Of the 3574 verses in Books XIX—-XXIV 
798 contain no spondee beside the sixth foot; 1613 contain one spondee 
beside the sixth foot; 1084 contain two spondees beside the sixth foot; 241 
contain three spondees beside the sixth foot ; 17 contain four spondees beside 
the sixth foot; 1 (XXIII, 221) contains five spondees beside the sixth foot. 
The dactyl prevails in the first foot in the ratio of 65 to 35; in the second 
foot in the ratio of 61 to 39; in the third foot in the ratio of 85 to 15; in the 
fourth foot in the ratio of 72 to 28; in the fifth foot in the ratio of 95% to 


* The material contained in this paper was collected to form the basis of a metrical 
appendix to the author’s edition of Books XIX—XXIV of the //ad, to be published in 
the College Series of Greek Authors (Ginn & Co., 1898). In everything pertaining to 
Homeric usage the author has depended solely on his examination of Books XIX- 
XXIV in the Dindorf-Hentze text; but when the practice of other poets has been 
cited for comparison, Ludwich’s Aristarchs Homerische Textkritik has been followed. 
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434. The spondee, then, is most frequent in the second foot; a little less 
frequent in the first foot; still less inthe fourth ; very much less in the third ; 
and is found in the fifth foot in only 181 out of 3574 verses. Of the 181 
spondaic verses, 99 end in a word of four syllables; 43 in a word of three 
syllables; 6 in a word of five syllables; 5 in a word of three syllables plus 
an enclitic; 3 in a word of three syllables. 

The most frequent verse-forms in XIX-XXIV are: (d= dactyl; s= 
spondee) ddddds, 21 per cent.; dsddds, 16 per cent.; sdddds, 14 per 
cent. Thus more than half of all the verses fall under three out of the thirty- 
two possible arrangements of dactyls and spondees. In Virgil, we may note 
only 8 per cent. of the verses are included under these three forms — the pre- 
vailing forms in his poems being dsssds (15 per cent.), dsdsds (11 per 
cent.), ddssds (11 per cent.). Of Homeric verses only g per cent. fall under 
these favorite Virgilian forms. 

With regard to cesuras and dizreses, differences of opinion may arise as 
to where the pause is to be made in a particular verse ; but it is plain that the 
most important pauses will usually coincide with the punctuation, and as a 
slight contribution to the subject the following table is presented of the loca- 
tion of marks of punctuation in Books XIX-XXIV (c = cesura, d = dieresis, 
m = masculine, f= feminine, I = first foot, etc.) : 

Ie Id Ile Ild Ilem Illcf Ve IVa 
80 330 287 2 480 440 149 500 7 

The reader sees that the two csuras in the third foot, if taken together, 
easily outweigh the pauses in any other part of the verse ; but he may be sur- 
prised to learn that the marks of punctuation at the close of the fourth foot 
(the bucolic dizresis) outnumber those at any other single place. About two- 
fifths of all the verses contain no mark of punctuation. 

In ‘no less than two thousand places in XIX—XXIV, according to the 
Dindorf-Hentze text, a word ending with a vowel is followed in the same 
verse by a word beginning with a vowel. In more than four hundred of these 
instances the hiatus is only apparent, 7. ¢., the second word once began with 
aconsonant. In sixty-one instances a vowel has already been elided from 
the first word. In 1122 cases, the hiatus is termed “weak,’’ since the long 
vowel or diphthong at the close of the first word loses half of its quantity. In 
forty-one cases the final vowel of the first word is 7 or #, which seems to have 
generated a y or w sound, which has served to fill the hiatus. In more than 
one hundred other instances, the offense of the hiatus is removed by a marked 
pause in the thought occurring between the two words. After these deduc- 
tions 221 cases of hiatus remain which may be termed irregular, but 175 of 
these fall at a masculine casura where the ictus of the rhythm may be sup- 
posed to give the long vowel firmness to resist shortening; and fourteen of 
the remaining forty-five cases of illicit hiatus occur at the feminine ce#sura 
of the third foot, where a pause is very frequently made. 
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Homer has no such objection to a monosyllable at the close of the verse 
as was felt by Virgil, and employs it twice as frequently as the Roman poet 
—not reckoning enclitics. Over against his willingness to close the verse 
with a monosyllable, may be set his fondness for a longer word in the same 
position. More than one-fifth of his verses end with a word of four or more 
syllables. 


24. ‘The Use of Translations,” by Professor Karl P. Harring- 
ton, of the University of North Carolina. 


There is a dangerous tendency among students to overestimate the 
importance of covering ground as compared with that of undergoing train- 
ing. This tendency, seen in all branches of study— mathematics, science, 
ancient and modern languages, composition—leads many students of the 
classics to resort to the use of literal translations in the preparation of their 
assigned lessons, at a point in their course before they have achieved ripe 
scholarship in the classic languages. 

The professors of Latin in twenty-five leading colleges and universities in 
different parts of the country were asked their opinions concerning this prac- 
tice in required Latin classes, with the following results : 

1. Of those who ventured an opinion as to the proportion of those so using 
translations, half estimate it at one-half, or more, of the members of such 
classes, while the others vary in their estimates, from one in three, to one in ten. 

2. Only one cordially recommends the regular use of translations, while 
an overwhelming majority earnestly deprecate the practice. 

3. Of many means employed to prevent such use of translations the 
favorite ones seem to be, advice, moral suasion, close questioning on gram- 
matical and other details, emphasizing of sight-reading, and the reading of 
such works or selections as are least accessible in translation. 

4. In addition to the foregoing but few methods were suggested, such as, 
setting the kind of examinations which those who have relied upon transla- 
tions cannot pass, and the requirement of intelligent reading of Latin without 
translation. 

It appears, therefore, that there is an evil of some magnitude, which is 
probably decreasing in some places and increasing in others, with no very 
general agreement on the part of instructors as to the best way of meeting it. 
The American extreme of mental and moral personal liberty, of which the 
wide freedom of election accorded to very immature students is only one 
manifestation, is partly responsible. But we cannot treat our Freshmen and 
Sophomores like German university students. Even good translations should 
be seldom recommended to young students, because they are almost sure to 
use them injudiciously, in the rush of our modern American college life. And 
this use of translations is apt to neutralize the excellent English training to 
be gained from independent, self-reliant translation by the student. 
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Classical instructors should unite in an effort to minify the evil by such 
methods as the following : 

1. Careful explanation to classes of the bad results of the practice, and 
a statement that students are not expected to resort to it. 

2. Laying a good deal of stress in the class room on other things than 
translation. 

3. Setting the translation part of examinations from passages not before 
seen by the student. 

4. So far as possible, the use of such books, and such changes of books, as 
will discourage the practice. 
* 5. Constant effort to awaken and maintain an enthusiastic interest in the 
study of the language and all that that implies. 


25. ‘‘The Olympic Games in 1896,” by Professor Sidney G. 
Ashmore, of Union University. 


That aspect of the games, which, as I think, ought to commend itself 
chiefly to the world at large, is the archeological. The literature of the 
ancient Greeks is no longer the only witness that has reached us to testify to 
the qualities of heart and mind which characterized that wonderful race. 
Classical scholarship has now entered upon a new era, and a relatively novel 
field of research—a field so full of realism, so vividly suggestive of the 
personal, active, efficient life and vitality of antiquity, that there is danger 
rather that we shall cultivate it at the expense of the literature, than that we 
shall fail to appreciate its importance, or turn an indifferent ear to its teach- 
ings. To the specialist in classical philology, archzology is, so to speak, the 
other handle to his science. It is true that the writings of an Aschylus or a 
Sophocles must still be carefully studied, and critically examined; but the 
remains of the theater in which their dramas were enacted must also be 
studied, and, so far as possible, mentally reconstructed where they lie, on 
the southeastern declivity of the hill of the Acropolis, before we can quite 
understand the effect which those dramas produced on the minds of the 
assembled Greeks. The orations of Cicero may ring in our ears like those of 
Webster or Burke, but a thorough examination of the Roman forum within 
the limits of recent excavations will add much to their meaning and interest. 
The Olympian odes of Pindar have been edited and explained by the very 
best of commentators in Germany and America; yet the most skillful of 
interpreters must have recourse to the spade of the archzologist if he would 
do full justice to the subjects of that poet's muse. 

What wonder, then, that as archeologists we should have sought to 
restore the ancient stadion, and to reproduce there, under a Greek sky and 
amid Greek scenery, the famous festival of the Olympic games—a festival 
that, for upwards of one thousand years, exercised a most potent influence 
upon the character, fortunes, and religion of the whole Hellenic race, from 


i 
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Marseilles and Sicily on the west to Antioch and even Trebizond on the east, 
and from Cyrene to Epidaurus and Corfu. 

Now the restoration of the stadion at Athens was not so difficult a matter 
as at first it might appear. 

The depression between two hills, where the old stadion lay, was but 
slightly changed from what nature first had made it, and recent excavations 
had laid bare the remains in stone and marble, which marked the lines of the 
ancient structure. The original stadion, built by Lycurgus in the fourth 
century B. C., had been replaced five hundred years afterwards by one of far 
greater magnificence, erected through the munificence of Herodes Atticus, 
whose name is connected with the restoration of public buildings in many 
parts of Hellas. Ancient writers speak of the new stadion as a work sur- 
passing all marvels, by which they refer particularly to the carvings and 
sculptured decorations with which Herodes Atticus adorned it. Now 
what became of these marble seats and sculptures? The excavations 
made on the spot in 1869 ought certainly to have revealed them. Instead 
of the stadion of Atticus, however, they revealed three lime-kilns—a 
fact that furnishes a sad but sufficient answer to the question. Only enough 
of the old marble remained to show where the seats had rested and to make it 
possible at the recent revival to place new material on the old foundations. 

That the means might not be wanting for this, a patriotic citizen, George 
Avéroff by name, came forward like a second Atticus and promised the 
necessary funds, and the work was finally completed in Pentelic marble, 
although at the time a large part of the cavea had to be finished hurriedly in 
wood that it might be ready for use at the opening of the festival. 

The determination to call the games Olympic may seem a trifle inaccurate. 
They might more correctly have been termed Panathenaic, in allusion to the 
festival held every four years at Athens But apart from many other 
considerations, the greater celebrity of the Olympic festival would alone 
justify the application of the name to the revival of athletic contests any- 
where on the soil of Greece; especially so if those contests were intended to 
be arranged on the largest possible scale of magnificence, and to be essen- 
tially of an international and cosmopolitan character. Moreover Olympia is 
now a place insignificant in size, and wholly inadequate to the accommoda- 
tion of a Jarge number of visitors, or of any visitors at all; and as in 
ancient times it consisted mainly of a collection of temples, statues and 
public buildings, so now the spot is marked by little else than the ruins and 


fragments of those very buildings which German zeal in archeological 
research has unearthed from the accumulations of the intervening cen- 
turies. 


In short, Athens, and Athens alone, would serve the purpose. Let us 
then imagine ourselves already seated in the stadion at Athens awaiting 
the commencement of the games. It is Friday, the fifth and last day of 
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the sports. The exercises have been in progress since the previous Monday ; 
the day before that, which was Easter, having been celebrated by the 
unveiling of the statue of Avéroff, at the entrance to the stadion. The 
king gives command that the games shall proceed, but omits the elaborate 
formalities with which the actual opening on the previous Monday had been 
attended. 

One cannot but be impressed by the spectacle, and the illustration it affords 
of the changes wrought by time in men’s ideas. A Christian king presides 
at the revival of a pagan festival, which fifteen centuries before had been 
supressed because it was pagan by a Christian emperor; and a Christian 
preacher, the celebrated Dominican, Pére Didon, is reported to have 
delivered a eulogy on pagan Greece, a country once regarded as the source 
of all iniquity by the Christian world. 

But to return to the games. There stand the athletes of the several 
nationalities. Greece, Switzerland, Denmark, France, Germany, Hungary, 
England, Australia, and the United States are all represented. It is 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. The various events are in progress, and result, 
with scarcely an exception, in victory for the stars and stripes. Meanwhile, 
one’s interest in the events of the arena is frequently interrupted by a curious 
restlessness on the part of the spectators. The people, at intervals, rise in 
their seats and cast uneasy glances towards the entrance. It is Marathon 
Day, and the fact is well known that at 2 o'clock began the great race from 
Marathon to Athens. The Greeks have not looked for much success for their 
own country. Unlike their namesakes of antiquity, they are novices in the 
matter of athletic sports. But one event above all others they feel that they 
cannot afford to lose —the long-distance run from Marathon. It may seem 
strange that Greek feeling should be so intense about a matter that after all 
could signify little in itself. One must realize the strength of Greek patriot- 
ism to appreciate it, and observe the interest and pride that the nation takes 
in its past. The great age, and all the relics and reminders of that age, are 
sacred in the national mind. It is on these that Greece plumes herself, and 
one of the precious remnants of that age is the memory of the victory at 
Marathon. The defeat of the Persians was announced to the Athenians by a 
soldier who ran the forty kilometers, or twenty-five miles, on the day of the 
battle, and the race we are speaking of is a reminder of that event. It is 
handed down in the annals of the nation that the ancient runner, when he 
reached his goal, exclaimed : xalpere ux@uev, “rejoice: the victory is ours,” 
and fell dead ; and it is said that many a young Greek, could he have won the 
race in 1896, would have been willing to lose his life in the effort. 

Eighteen contestants have entered, and it is afterwards learned that an 
American, a Frenchman, and an Australian have each been in the lead, and 
that all have succumbed to the strain. The desire is universal that a Greek 
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shall win. A young Englishman sitting near me responded sympathetically 
when I told him my thoughts on the subject. 

Suddenly there is a commotion among the horsemen on guard at the 
entrance. The spectators rise and again strain their eyes in the direction of 
the road to Marathon. A cannon shot is heard — the signal that the first 
man is approaching. As the runner enters the stadion, he is seen to be 
wearing the short, white kilt of the Greek peasant. The people are truly 
wild with delight. Men shout, women weep, and the band strikes up the 
national anthem, while Prince George goes to meet the young hero, and runs 
with him the full length of the stadion. The two halt before the’ royal plat- 
form. The crown prince embraces the youth, and the king, taking him by 
the hand, thanks him publicly for having done so well for his country. 

The name of the young Greek is Spyridion Loués. He was twenty-four 
years old and the son of a peasant farmer of Marousi, a village not far from 
Athens. He accomplished the distance of twenty-five miles in two hours, 
fifty-eight minutes, and fifty seconds, over a road the reverse of smooth, and 
under circumstances that might have tried the pluckiest and bravest. 

At the formal distribution of prizes, which took place on the Wednesday 
following the great race, the stadion was well filled with spectators, though 
not crowded as on the previous Friday. The king and other dignitaries 
were in their accustomed seats, within the sphendoné. As everybody knows, 
the olive branch was the chief if not the only reward of victory in ancient 
times ; and the spirit of the present occasion would scarcely have submitted 
to any wide departure from this rule. At Olympia there was once a 
quadrangular enclosure of peculiar sanctity, called the Altis. Within it stood 
many works of Hellenic art—the most exquisite, perhaps, in Greece. 
Among them were the temples of Zeus and Hera and the treasure houses of 
many Hellenic states, besides innumerable statues of those victors in the 
Olympic games who had preferred to be represented in marble by Phidias 
rather than to be celebrated in song by Pindar. Alas for the frailty of human 
judgment! The marbles have perished. The odes of Pindar still live. 
Within the Altis also there was gathered the sacred olive branch, the prize 
and token of victory. So now, as in the olden time, branches of the olive 
have been cut within the sacred precincts of the Altis, and these are brought 
to Athens for distribution among the victors. As the king steps forward to 
present the token, he takes the young athletes by the hand and addresses to 
them words of eulogy and compliment. ‘The athletes then form in line, and, 
according to ancient custom, march in procession around the arena, with 
banners and branches waving. Spyridion Lou¢s is at their head. This 
marks the close of the first celebration of the new Olympiad. All parties 
and nations agreed that it was a success, and no man was more pleased and 
gratified than the king. 
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The question whether the next celebration of the Olympic games shall 
take place in Greece or in one of the great capitals of Europe has agitated 
the minds of the international committee. It has even been proposed that 
the games should be held in New York. But it is the wish of King George, 
expressed at a breakfast given to the athletes in the palace, that his country 
should be fixed upon as the continuous and abiding field of this time-honored 
festival. The king’s views are those which, in the opinion of all disinter- 
ested, not to say art-loving persons, ought surely to prevail. The impedi- 
ments presented to the realization of these views, in consequence of the 
present unhappy state of the country, must unfortunately carry weight with 
the committee upon whose judgment the decision of the matter rests. But 
let us hope, at least, that in spite of these impediments, the means may be 
found to repeat this quadrennial festival of antiquity, not in Paris, London, 
or even in New York, but on its native soil, under the brilliant sun of Attica, 
and in the arena upon which we may now look down from the marble steps 
of the stadion of Avéroff. 


26. “An Unpublished Greek Metrical Inscription,” by Pro- 
fessor M. L. D’Ooge, of the University of Michigan. 


Professor D’Ooge presented a facsimile of a fragmentary Greek metrical 
inscription, found at Pozzuoli, a squeeze of which was recently brought from 
Italy by Dr. Walter Dennison. Professor D’Ooge’s restoration, together with 
a restoration proposed by Comparetti, will soon be published, with other 
inscriptions copied and edited by Dr. Dennison, in the American Journal a) 
Archeology. 


The following resolution was presented and passed unani- 


mously : 

Resolved, That the Classical Conference desires to place on record the 
expression of its high appreciation of the admirable preparation made for its 
meetings by the committee of arrangements, and of its thanks for the warm 
and generous hospitality exercised towards its members by the ladies and 
gentlemen of Ann Arbor. 

The session closed with an address by Professor Andrew F. 
West, on The True Spirit of Classical Culture. The address will 
be printed in full later. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The exercises opened with a paper on Greek music, by Dr. 
Charles William Seidenadel, of the University of Chicago. 
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This paper will be published in full in the Schoo. Review for 
September. 

The following musical programme, consisting chiefly of the 
remains of ancient Greek music, was then rendered :? 


1. Hymn to Apollo— Accompaniment by Gabriel Fauré. Gardner S. 
Lamson, University School of Music, Ann Arbor. 

2. (a2) Hymn to the Muse Calliope — Harmonized by Gevaert. (4) Hymn 
to Nemesis — Harmonized by George Macfarren. Alice Bailey, University 
School of Music. 

3. (a) Fragment of the First Pythian Ode of Pindar — Harmonized by A. 
A. Stanley. (6) The Dirge of Sicilus— Harmonized by A. A. Stanley. (c) 
Hymn to Helios — Arranged by Gevaert. Mr. Lamson. 

4. Prayer to Fortune (Horace, Od. I. xxxv.)—F. W. K. Harmonized by 
A. A. Stanley. Mr. Lamson, Miss Bailey, and Chorus. 

5. Chorus, great are the depths” (From “St. Paul’ )— Mendels- 
sohn. Choral Union (300 voices). A.A. Stanley, conductor. L. L. Ren- 
wick, organist. 

The musical programme, which was received with many 
evidences of appreciation, was finished shortly after nine o’clock. 
A reception was then held in the Waterman gymnasium by 
acting-President and Mrs. Hutchins and the Faculty of the 
University for the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club and the two 
associations which by invitation of the Club were meeting in 
Ann Arbor at the same time, the Classical Conference and the 
Michigan Academy of Sciences. About eight hundred were 
present at the reception, which passed off pleasantly. 


‘ As several inquiries have been received for works dealing with the remains of 
Greek music, it has been thought best to add a few references to the more accessible 
recent literature: GEVAERT, Histoire et théorie de la musique de l’antiguité (2 vols., 
Gand, 1875, 1881); GEVAERT, La mélopée antique dans le chant de l’église latine 
(Gand, 1895; the fragments of Greek music discovered since the publication of the 
former work are treated in two appendices); K. VON JAN: Musici scriptores Gract 
(Leipzig, 1895; remain; of ancient music collected at the end of the volume); 
Crusius, Die Delphischen Hymnen (in “ Philologus,” 1894, also published separately) ; 
Torr, On the Interpretation of Greek Music (London, 1896, 26 pp.); JOHNSON, 
Musical Pitch and the Measurement of Intervals among the Ancient Greeks (Baltimore, 
1896; thesis); Howarb, Zhe adddbs or Tibia (in “ Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology,” Vol. [V). Novello, Ewer & Co. [London and New York] publish several of 
the Greek fragments with modern notation and an English translation; and the best 
of the hymns discovered at Delphi has been harmonized and published with a German 
translation, by Thierfelder [Leipzig, 1896], 
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It is probably too early to foretell how far the influence of 
the Classical Conference will extend. It is, however, safe to 
assert that at no previous meeting of classical teachers have the 
different sections of the country, North, South, East, and West, 
come so closely into contact; and that the Committee of Twelve 
and the auxiliary committees have, by face-to-face inquiry and 
discussion, gained a much deeper insight into the conditions of 
our classical education, taking the country as a whole, than 
could have been gained from answers to circulars or corres- 
pondence merely. That the Conference brought encouragement 
and fresh inspiration to many cannot be doubted, in view of the 
cordial expressions that have reached the Programme Committee ; 
and one might easily believe that it marks a distinct advance 
toward the attainment of that mutual understanding which must 
precede all successful effort to bring the classical instruction of 
the country to a uniformly high plane of excellence. 

The committee under whose auspices this Conference was 
held would not wish to have the report of the proceedings 
brought to a close without an expression of grateful acknowl- 
edgment to those who kindly consented to take a place on the 
programme, to those who came as delegates from educational 
associations and institutions near and far, and to all others who 
by their interest and efforts contributed to the success of the 
meeting. Francis W. KELSEy, 

For the Programme Committee 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 


April 15, 1898 


THE FOUR-YEAR LATIN PROGRAMME OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF TWELVE 
PROFESSOR BENNETT’S criticism of this programme, in the April 
ScHOOL Review, calls for a word of counter-criticism. In the first place, 
it is not necessarily a mistake to postpone the reading of Cesar or 
Nepos beyond the first year. Neither of these authors is fervidly inter- 
esting tothe beginning student. It is not their difficulty that makes 


them undesirable at an early stage, so much as the fact that for the 


first year the pupil can be better occupied. As much study of Roman 


life and legend as can be accomplished without distraction ; an amount 
of written work quite the equivalent of the reading—at least, so far as 
time is concerned ; and, in general, the most varied attempts to supple- 
ment intelligent form-practice with information about the Romans 
themselves —these would seem to be better pabulum for the active, 
fickle minds of young students than a steady march through Ceesar or 
Nepos. By the second year such a progress will be easier, because 
the attention will have been attracted to Roman things and some facil- 
ity in studying gained. 

Secondly, it is not an unmixed evil to “interrupt the continuity of 
Cicero by reading Virgil.” Possibly, from the point of view of the 
Latinist alone, there may be some loss, but from that of human inter- 
est there is everything to be gained. Few men even—of boys it is 
not necessary to speak-—would thrive on a year’s study of a single 
author. There is variety which is dissipation, but there is also a 
variety which is a redemption from dullness. Pupils who have acquired 
an almost mechanical facility in reading Cesar call Nepos “hard!” 
It is better to break up, so far as can be done without serious diffu- 
sion of effort, the notion on the pupil’s part that the author whom he 
has studied for a year represents normal Latin, and that a new author 
can only be regarded as a painful freak. The man in the boat rows 
better if he can run as well, and it is not a mere analogy to say that 
the student of Cicero will be in like manner benefited by an excursion 
into Virgil, or that the boy who has hammered at Cesar for a term 
will return refreshed from a ramble in Ovid. He will still have in his 
nostrils the aroma of poetry, and he wiil quite probably have gained 
a new zest for solid work in reading Latin prose. J. EpwuND Barss 
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